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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


THE COVER: Young America helps harvest a record crof 
THE POCONO PAPERS 


MATTHIAS HEILIG, minister of the Universalist Church c 
Southold, L.I., New York, came to us from an orthodox church 
He brought both enthusiasm and sound scholarship to th 
pape delegates in his paper, UNIVERSALISM: AN APPRE 


HARMON M. GEHR, chairman of the Conference Committee 
presented UNIVERSALISM HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


ANGUS H. MacLEAN, professor of Education at the Theolog 
ical School of St. Lawrence University, and Albert F. Ziegle 
minister of the First Universalist Church, Somerville, Massa 
chusetts, discussed the privileges and opportunities of libera 
religionists in their papers, FREEDOM FROM WHAT? 


PHILIP RANDALL GILES, minister of White Memoria 
Universalist Church, Concord, New Hampshire, and Rober 
Cummins, General Superintendent, stressed the responsibili 
ties of liberals in their papers, FREEDOM FOR WHAT? | 


GEORGE LAPOINT, minister of the First Universalist Chure’ 
of Elgin, Illinois, presented a clear cut picture of the currer 
theological scene and how it came about in his paper on LIBEF 


ALISM CONFRONTING A RECRUDESCENT ORTHODOXY. 


FREDERICK L. HARRISON, minister of the Universalis 
churches at Orange and North Orange, Massachusetts, stat 
what he believes we should do effectively to set about SPRE 


ING AND IMPLEMENTING THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH. | 


CLINTON LEE SCOTT, Superintendent of Universalis 
Churches in Massachusetts, spoke on CO-OPERATING WI 
OTHER LIBERAL RELIGIOUS GROUPS. | 


MASON McGINNESS, minister of First Grace Universali 
Church, Lowell, Massachusetts, brought together some of th 
important threads in his findings, THE WORK UNIVERSALIS 
SHOULD BE UNDERTAKING TOGETHER. | 


HAROLD S. LATHAM, veteran publisher, loyal churc 
and always helpful associate editor, concludes his observatio 
on life in postwar England in PAGES FROM A PUBLISHER 
ENGLISH NOTE BOOK. | 


In this number, we present the text of the Pocono papers wif 
the exception of Dr. Lalone's, which was read in his absence 
and Mr. Baughan's comments on the conference. These wi 
appear in a future number. 

To make these important papers available to our people, 
has been necessary to omit several regular features. 
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“Come Ye Thankful People” 


‘YOME away from the misleading headlines. 
A Turn your back on the jittery fear mongers. 
2ject the counsels of hysteria. Rebuke the bullies 
hate and fear who talk recklessly of swift wars 
d safe victories. In such things there is no 
alth; neither life nor future. From all life 
nying and death dealing evils, come away. 


| “God our Maker doth provide 
| For our wants to be supplied. 


| Come, ye thankful people, come; 
Raise the song of harvest home.”’ 


Something there is at the heart of life that affirms, 
bates, provides. For man, and with the help of 
im under God, comes order where once there was 
30s, abundance where once was scarcity, beauty 
od of ugliness, truth and wisdom in place of 
horance and superstition. 
‘Come ye thankful people, come.’’ Though 
y are our problems, dark our perplexities, dire 
¢ anxieties, yet more numerous, brighter, and 
arer are our blessings. Does evil abound? So 
0, and more so does love and justice and sympathy 
man for his fellow man. 
‘Come, ye thankful people, come.’”’ Come into 
: Harvest Temple and there, before an Altar 
led Gratitude, bow with joy and join the glad 
owship of thanksgiving. Together let us lft 
our hearts with thanksgiving for abundant 
ps, both in our own land and in lands beyond the 
s. To that Power that works through soil and 
d, and sun and wind and rain, to bring “food to 
eater, and seed to the sower,”’ give thanks! 
‘or the wisdom, the faithfulness and the vision 
men and women in legislative halls and counsel 
smbers who wrought out help for the nations of 
cken Europe, give thanks. And for the in- 
ed strength and confidence of those helped, 
to be God! 
or the restraint of leaders and the resolute calm 
heir followers that have kept a measure of peace, 
us give thanks. Let us give thanks that the guns 
war are silent, and let us lift up our prayer of 
titude with the confidence of those who mean to 
» build great peace. 


As a people singularly blessed with freedom ana 
prosperity, let us not only give thanks but also 
humbly seek forgiveness that we have so ill-deserved 
our blessings. And let us express both gratitude 
and contrition in generous and enlightened treat- 
ment of our needy fellowmen. 

Every individual man or woman who in this year 
1948 has the amazing good fortune to live in the 
United States of America is called by this cir- 
cumstance to give thanks not smugly but humbly, 
to give thanks for food and freedom and fellowship. 

Each of us has his particular problem. All of 
us have our heartaches. Most of us know our 
weaknesses. But something there is in life that 
forgives our failures and helps us to new beginnings. 
Power there is, not ourselves, that heals our diseases. 
And often, even when the worst seems about to 
descend upon us, we are redeemed from destruction, 
though we could not save ourselves. 


How great then is our obligation to affirm life, to 
serve life and to create more abundant life for our 
fellowmen. ow mighty our command to grati- 
tude! 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within 
me, bless His holy name. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all of his benefits: Who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases: 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; Who 
crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender 
mercies.” 


DR. EMERSON’S ADVENT MEDITATIONS 


R. MABEL I. EMERSON has done us all a 
very great service with the wise and kindly 
essays that make up the little devotional booklet 
for Advent Joy to the World. We all need the in- 
sight expressed in the opening paragraph of the 
meditations, ‘‘It is not by regretting what we can- 
not change... , but by using well the opportunities 
we have, that life becomes rich.”” The very essence 
of the Christmas spirit shines through these gracious 
paragraphs. 
The Universalist Publishing House was fortunate 
to secure Dr. Emerson as author for its annual 
Advent booklet. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF DEMOCRACY 


BECAUSE all real Universalists share a deep and 
permanent conviction of the supreme worth of 
persons and an abiding concern for the welfare of 
persons we are all interested in the perennial issues 
of civil rights. The annual report of the American 
Civil Liberties Union (out last month) is therefore 
an important document to us. The report provides 
for practical purposes an annual balance sheet of 
democracy. 

And what of the health of democracy as reflected 
in the status of personal rights in America in 1948? 
The Civil Liberties Union whose members have so 
courageously and intelligently carried out the un- 
popular role of ‘‘advocates of the principles of our 
Bill of Rights, without compromise or favoritism” 
finds ‘‘confusion and uncertainty” over basic princi- 
ples. This year we have restricted communists and 
their allies and in some places organized labor. On 
the other hand the year has brought encouragement 
of the rights of minorities. 

This situation the Union says is caused by “‘the 
unprecedented conflicts over civil rights as a major 
issue in American politics and their world signi- 
ficance in the struggle against Soviet communism.” 

A reading of this report is salutary. Here in 
bold relief are summarized the human situations 
that show up the great discrepancy between our 
democratic pretensions and our actual practices. 
Here are dramatized the dangers which threaten our 
civil rights and those of our children. Here, 
implicit in these pages, is an imperative moral 
command to ethically minded Americans to get 
into the unceasing struggle for those basic civil 
rights without which democracy and religion are 
only empty words. 

At its recent annual convention, the National 
Education Association approved a resolution which 
stated, ‘‘It is the responsibility of the schools to 
indoctrinate our youth in the American way of life, 
so they know it, believe in it, and live it continu- 
ously.” Fine! But it is also the ordinary citizen’s 
responsibility to indoctrinate youth with the Ameri- 
can way of life by being a good example of an 
American. 


REORGANIZATION, GOOD AND BAD 


GAONIDE eyed recent immigrant is alleged to 
have said, “‘New York will be a wonderful city 
if they ever get it finished.’”” Coming from an old 
world of static cities and villages, this man had no 
way of knowing that what looked to him like 
continual building was simply the normal process 
of repair and improvement. Some folks are like 
that immigrant when they look at our church 
organizations. Such spectators hanker for the 
well-known ways of the old and understood organ- 
ization. They do not realize that organizations 
that stop reorganizing soon die. That is one side 
of the picture and explains the current discussion 
about regional organization for the Universalist 
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Church. When -ve were in the midwest last spn 
we sat in on an intelligent discussion of a regio 
organization for our churches in Illinois, Michig 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, and Minnesc 
As we listened to the talk, we were much impres 
by the fact that this was quite obviously a g1 
roots affair and that it was going through. Si 
then, substantial progress has been made in sett 
up the midwest organization, we have been t 
This is as it should be. The new setup will be g 
and will work well because it is functional. It gi 
out of real need. The more of such reorganizat 
we have, the better. It is the right kind. | 
The other side of this picture is that foo 
and fussy preoccupation with organization t 
afflicts some churchmen and some politicians. 
Such folk usually try to reorganize from the 
down. Sometimes they succeed for a time. Of 
their plans look more rational than those of 
hardheaded practical grass rooters. In the | 
run however, organization for organization’s s: 
fails in a democratic institution. All such organi 
tion is bad. Let’s not get involved in it. 


THE WICKED OLD EDITOR 


ey HY wasn’t that wicked old LEADER ed 

at the Pocono Conference? Why? I tk 
it was because he stayed home in Boston to ct 
the Braves. If that is the case the affair turned 
to be a fine illustration of just retribution for 
Our midwest Indians humbled the pride of both 
Braves and the editor.’”’ In this vein an inqu 
bids us give account of ourselves: Well, it was 
the Braves that kept us in Boston. It was 
accredited medical doctor. What then? And] 
come? 

We are not sick abed nor dead and done for. 
still edit the paper and expect to continue to dé 
for some time to come. In one respect, our 
quirer was and is right. We did suffer “‘just re 
bution” for our sins. We forgot our limitati 
physical and psychological and ‘‘overdid’”’ as’ 
saying goes. So one fine day in late summer, 
were literally knocked flat by our stupidity. | 
middle-aged man full of stubborn cussedness " 
strains hiniself deserves any sympathy. Such 
we. But now that we are feeling better every ¢ 
we are, we hope a little wiser, though no 
sadder. 

So it goes, live and learn, even if it half kills 
do the learning. 


SCRATCH PAD 
Speaking of productivity, the individual Ameri 


farmer produces food for thirteen people while 


French peasant produces only enough for 
Fine, but the British farm worker feeds sevent 
people. 
* * * j 
In spite of postwar fatigue, the British h 
have doubled their prewar industrial product 
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JE BRITISH INQUIRER STATES THE ISSUE 


aS distinguished contemporary in the field of 
liberal journalism, The Inquirer, official organ 
British Unitarian Christianity, in its October 2 
mber, states the outstanding issue of our time 
wise and temperate terms that high pressure 
otional Americans should consider. Said The 
quirer: 


The Russians are Russian and communist, the 
British are British and political-democrats. In 
any measurable time that counts in diplomacy 
and the development of modern society the 
Russians are unlikely to cease to be what they 
are and the British are unlikely to change. In 
»ther words, if peace is desired the British and 
she Russians must learn to live together. They 
are not likely to live together without tension, 
‘or the British are highly critical of the Russian 
node of life and the Russians are critical of the 
British. But the tension ought to be endur- 
ible and not of the kind that leads to war. If 
che Russians believe that they have some kind 
of ultimate right from which they can and 
yught to impose their system on the British 
hen there will be war; if the British — or the 


‘n such a war the Russians will not ‘‘win’’; in 
»ther words, the British never will forget the 
eritage that makes them what they are, 
either will they forget the nature of their 
olitical liberty. In such a war neither will 
he British nor the Americans ‘“‘win’’; the Rus- 
jjans cannot change their national characteris- 
‘ics in a night; neither will they change their 
‘conomic system — most of them know of no 
ther, and probably could not practice it if 
hey tried. 


AUSTIN'S BAD BLUNDER 


ARREN AUSTIN, representing the United 
States government and its people at the 
gathering of the United Nations, condemned 
Russian atom bomb proposal by labeling it, 
_ oriental maneuver.” ; 

'‘o say this was shockingly bad diplomacy and 
r politics is a vast understatement. Of course, 
lid not mean to do so, but Mr. Austin insulted 
ions of friendly and quite honorable oriental 
ple by this slip. He also made a handsome 
oaganda gift to the Russians by classifying them 
1 the oriental peoples. The whole miserable 
iness was a great disservice to the cause of peace. 
; it too much to ask that our “expert” pro- 
ional representatives refrain from stigmatizing 
ar peoples in their attempts to promote the 
rests of the American people? 


Ylarence L. Eaton in a message to the Univer- 
sts of Dover, New Hampshire says: ‘Universal- 
as a life is patient, persistent, noble endeavor 
romote truth, righteousness, and brotherhood.” 
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POCONO PINES 


The pines at Pocono awoke one night 
In the still, cold air of October, 

And bending their needled tops in fright, 
Counseled sadly one with another. 


“The world is a mess and the time is short, 
And we must surely get together 

And talk of its plight and the coming night, 
Of sin, and the very dry weather.” 


So they agreed to the hour and the need 
And called on the wiseheads to lead them, 

Who talked ’til midnight of the wrong and right 
And the sequence of things that attend them. 


Just then the moon rose o’er a mountain peak 
In glorious beauty and glamour, 

Flooding the scene with a silvery sheen 
"Til it glistened like ancient armor. 


For a moment the pines forgot their sad lines 
And joyfully danced, and who wouldn’t? 

*Til one with a shout expressed the deep doubt: 
“The moon rose tonight where it shouldn’t.”’ 


But another said, ‘‘Ah! by yonder star 
I swear and may Jove be my mentor 

‘The moon rose tonight inerrantly right. 
It should always be leftish of center.’’ 


Another said, ‘‘No, that just isn’t so. 
I swear by the ‘Cat and The Fiddle.’ 
It’s easy to see, it’s where it should be. 
It always comes up in the middle.” 


It’s dark tonight at Pocono pines 
And the chill air stirs not a tree. 

But woe is me, for the pines can’t agree 
‘Where in heaven” the moon ought to be. 


But some will give thanks for a wise one’s word 
So graciously uttered and clever, 

“This only hath worth for this tragic earth; 
That the moon rise somewhere, forever.”’ 


Weston A. Cate. 


NEW WAREHOUSE ADDRESS 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 


UNIVERSALIST WAREHOUSE 
2331 12th Avenue at 133rd Street 


New York 27, N.Y. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Universalism: An Appreciation 


Matthias R. Heilig 


Ne religion is divided into three types. One 
may be called ‘Primitive Credulity.” It is that 
kind of religion whose claims, tenets and duties are 
accepted without question, upon the mere state- 
ment of others. It is still found in savage tribes; 
and a close approach to it may be observed in 
backward areas of civilization. Another is the reli- 
gion of ‘“‘Authority:” that kind in which beliefs are 
founded upon some sacred source, resulting in a 
fixed system of laws, dogmas, rites and ceremonies. 
The ‘‘authority’’ may be a code, a book, a person, 
or an ecclesiastical organization. A third type of 
religion may be called that of ‘Progressive Intelli- 
gence.”’ In this are found an ever increasing aware- 
ness of the divine element in life, a worshipful 
response to the Author of all goodness, an enlarging 
capacity for truth, and a constant refining of 
sentiments and emotions and judgments which 
relate to personal integrity and social duty. It 
implies the sincere attitude of the total personality 
toward the highest practical idealism. It requires 
a courageous faith in God’s ultimate benevolent 
purposes; and it develops in the individual the high 
aspiration to become a contributor to the growth 
and potency of life-enriching projects. 

To accept this type of religion, and thus to take 
one’s place in God’s universe as a responsible trustee 
of great treasures, seems to be the appropriate 
objective of a religious liberal. The person who 
takes the religion of Progressive Intelligence serious- 
ly, becomes an enthusiastic lover of truth. His 
opinions are always subject to revision toward 
improvement. He finds it an exhilarating experience 
to discover the more rational interpretations of 
reality; all of which he accepts as the natural 
emergences of God’s truth, no matter where he 
discovers them. 

A prevailing human failing has been to make 
that an end which is merely a means. In Universal- 
ism I see a philosophy and a practice which mili- 
tate against this error. Another ubiquitous stum- 
bling block has been the underestimation of the 
vitality and potency of truth. Many a secret believ- 
er is afraid to be found in the minority. How can 
he be unmindful of the fact that in the higher 
spheres of human thought the majority is always 
wrong, and that it has been the minority reports 
which have struck the golden lodes of truth in 
mankind’s history: the Children of Israel defending 
monotheism amid mighty idolatrous nations; the 
Gideon bands of all times, who believed that God 
and one are a true majority; Jesus and his disciples; 
the heroic heretics and reformers; Fox and Penn 
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‘New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 


They must upward still and onwe 
Who would keep abreast of trut 


and the Quakers; the Transcendentalists of I 
England; and John Murray and his follower 

As a pioneering wedge of spiritual progress ir 
orthodox world, and as the guardian of religi 
highest values, this Church, by its insurgent vi 
ties and fluid implementation, can keep clean 
fresh the eternally basic and the emerging — 
elements of a live and effectual philosophy 
religion. 

The free Church of this era which boldly f 
the problems of a rapidly changing social or 
sanely adjusting the tried and tested stand: 
and ideals to the requirements of tomorrow, — i 
uncompromising adherence to the intellectual - 
cess, and, in a sacrificial spirit energetic eno 
to rebuke the insolence of uncontested autho: 
to crack caked and clotted customs, and to supp 
meaningless and moribund modes and habits 
perpetual challenge and continuous renewal 
ideology and method, all in the fear of God and | 
of Man, — such an institution may be expe 
profoundly to influence the ethical thought 
social morale of future Christendom, and maj 
able to help pry loose some of the barnacle: 
mythology and superstition from creed-bound 
tems. If by any fatal blindness the Univers: 
Church should consider its task completed, sh« 
cease to reformulate its plastic truths and to pu 
its reforms, it would substitute means for e 
and turn a magnificent achievement into a sham 
frustration. 

Stanley A. Cook once wrote: “No _ body 
thought, be its religious, theological, philosoph 
political, scientific or social, can lastingly sat 
the individual. If it did, there would be no fory 
movement.”” We owe much to the insistence 
enthusiasts, radicals, eccentrics and heretics. Ge 
Bernard Shaw observes that: ‘“The reasonable - 
adapts himself to the world; the unreasonable 
persists in trying to adapt the world to him 
Therefore all progress depends upon the unrea 
able man.” 

Will Durant writes in his volume on Christ 
Caesar (page 592), ‘“‘Protestantism was the triu 
of Paul over Peter. Fundamentalism is the triu 
of Paul over Christ.”” The history of Euro; 
civilization has been the somber story of 
Pauline mythology’s failure to unite culture 
spirituality. The western world has really - 
to assimilate Paul’s substitute for Jesus’ reli; 
and has split into nearly three hundred sectz 
fragments in the vain effort. Meanwhile the 
gion of Jesus, that is, Jesus’ personal convic 
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ch sustained him and which he believed all 
er men ought to hold and practice, were almost 
ly neglected, except by a few heroic thinkers, 
e and there, now and then, during the long 
ancholy ages. 


it is obvious that the historic Church by crys- 
lizing its theology has suffered an arrested 
velopment. Its pinching creedalism simply trun- 
ed the philosophic growth of Christianity, 
sparably weakening its hold upon intelligent 
iety, and postponing indefinitely Religion’s 
imate triumph: a universality of faith in the 
2ator, whose requirements are universally the 
ne, namely, a love toward God and Man, and a 
gressive zeal for the perfect life. The utter 
iplicity of such a faith is a thrilling contempla- 
n, but a gigantic problem and responsibility. 
Universalism”? is a marvelous name for a 
owship of believers! The universe is a big place. 
e proper adjective, Universalist, connotes a 
yy wide category of concepts. To think on it, 
to be levitated above the temporary, sectarian 
1 conventional ranges and spheres of mundane 
airs. Here is a system which embraces universal 
le, universal space and universal life, created 
_and under the control of, the universal God! 
mediately the mind escapes from little Palestine, 
m the restricted literature of the Semitic race, 
1 from the confines of a narrowing metaphysics 
tered by a provincial segment of civilization. 
Now, that which postulates a universalism of 
ge, outlook and resource must think, speak 
| act consistently; for its life is drawn from the 
al residuum of creation. It contemplates the new, 
ormable mutations of God’s integrating process 
vast teleological gestation, selecting out of the 
aprehensive phenomena of the creative flux the 
d, true and beautiful as humanity’s permanent 
ues. 

1 Universalist must take the wings of the morn- 
and search the uttermost reaches of knowledge 
faith for evidence bearing upon the will and 
pose of the Creator. His mind and spirit must 
a vision of all humanity sub specie aeternitatis. 
this transcendence he perceives the dark spots 
ormal theologies and static creeds, and detects 
Bplogical substitutions for the natural grace of 
me pious Christians try to make us unhappy 
telling us we are not true “Christians.” This 
lochian appellation has through the past seven- 
1 centuries become a cloak for so much mon- 
us evil, has become a connotation of so much 
rious cruelty, injustice, superstition and hypoc- 
, that, possibly it would in the long run do us 
1 to be excluded from the list of “Christian” 
nizations. But the right and reputation of 
arence to the religious ideals taught and exem- 
ad by Jesus, we retain! With Mary, the sister 
artha, we sit at the feet of the world’s most 
ime character. We have chosen that role which 
not be taken away from us! 
the opinion of the orthodox, the Church’s 
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mission is that of offering a magical forgiveness 
and a sacramental reinforcement to the hopeful 
soul. Orthodoxy says to the faithful adherent: 
Your soul will be saved if your belief is of the right 
quality. World reclamation, it tells us, may be 
achieved economically, but not religiously. Ulti- 
mate racial redemption is a cataclysmic event. 
For, God’s experiment with the human race was 
a failure, and needs a gigantic mutation of all 
nature to upset triumphant sin, and restore inno- 
cency and paradise. So it is, that if the Church 
should become too successful, it would upset the 
first century prophecies, and have no more raw 
material upon which to exercise its beneficence. 
In contrast to this primitive and pagan pattern 
of eschatology, the Liberal awaits the natural 
dissolution of present forms, most of which are 
evil, and the gradual emergence and development 
of the Realm of God, in which Man will still have 
his autonomous will and his passions; but they 
will be sublimated and conformed to a holy desire 
for splendid eventualities. 


This faith is the result of taking ‘‘pure religion”’ 
seriously. It involves the cultivation of a well- 
rounded life, which scorns the common follies and 
finds highest satisfaction in the sincere efforts to 
purify one’s private life, help one’s fellowmen, 
glorify truth and goodness, and discover the will 
of God. Many follow the example of the rich young 
Ruler: They revere God and try to obey the law; 
and even tho unprofitable servants, doing only 
their duty, they keep the law; and, as Jesus said, 
they enter into life. | Matthew, 19:17.| 

(Parenthetically, if the orthodox churches dared 
to admit that Jesus was right, and that a sincere 
keeping of the moral law is the one condition of 
entering into life, then the elaborate theology 
of Paul, and the doctrine of the indispensability 
of faith in the atoning death of a God-sent sacrifice 
for the sins of Mankind, the clever systems of 
Anselm, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, 
Calvin, Carl Barth, the creeds and confessions 
formulated in the twilight of the dark ages, all 
would be relegated to their proper places in the 
realm of pernicious speculation and the category 
of futility.) 

If Jesus had been the mysterious divine mediator 
as the fourth century theology decided he was, 
he could not have been true to himself and his 
mission had he neglected to state the full and 
necessary doctrine of so-called atoning grace which 
was supposed to involve his self-sacrifice. But he 
ignored the subject. If his gospel was a legal cove- 
nant after the human pattern, instead of the happy 
news that God loves His children, and desires mercy 
and not sacrifice (least of all human sacrifice) and, 
if this gospel was designed to be an elaborate sys- 
tem of beliefs and ceremonies instead of the assur- 
ance that eternal life is obtainable by obedience to 
what one knows of divine law (the sum and spirit 
of which is love); then, Jesus had no right to ask 
men to follow him, no justification for saying, 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn of me,” no 
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authority for declaring that he had lived to bear 
witness to the truth; for nowhere in any sermon, 
parable, or conversation in the dependable Fe tic 
accounts, did Jesus ever assume the role of a Me- 
diator, or pose as a divine sacrifice, or announce 
imself a propitiation for the world’s sins. 

No truth is quite as important as that which 
relates to Man’s right relation to God. Since Jesus 
lived to bear witness to truth, it is necessary to 
postulate that he taught and exemplified the great- 
est and most important truth. But evidently the 
theory of redemption from sin by belief in a God- 
Man’s atoning sacrifice was not a part of his concept 
of truth; or, he would have taught his friends to 
understand and preach it. 

The late Alfred Loisy in his revolutionary book 
The Origin of the New Testament, (translated by 
L.P Jacks) writing of Paul’s theology, says: ‘“When 
he writes to the Thessalonians, ‘you have been 
converted ... to serve... God and to await his Son 
from heaven, whom he has raised from the dead, 
Jesus, who saves us from the coming wrath,’ it is 
certain that he is not recalling any particular teach- 
ing of Jesus . . . . He writes to the Romans, (10:9) 
‘If thou confirmest with thy mouth that Jesus is 
Lord, and believest in thy heart that God raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be rescued.’ Here 
again there is not the faintest reference to anything 
Jesus did or taught before his death.” 


Jesus had reassured the young Ruler that his 
life with God was safe; but hoping that he could 
enlist him as a helper in establishing the sovereignty 
of God on the earth, he urged him to join the disci- 
ples. Jesus saw the splendid possibility of making 
the world a happier habitat by inspiring men to a 
greater versatility and a fuller use of their powers. 
To aim at a completer, more nearly perfect life, 
with every faculty alert, every sense receptive, with 
every ambition constructive and every opportunity 
benevolently grasped; that was to become God-like; 
that was to approach perfection. He wanted to 
exhort the whole world as he did that rich young 
Ruler. (And this is a cardinal rubric in Universalist 
Philosophy!) “If you would be perfect,” says Jesus, 
“go beyond the law, beyond mere duty, beyond 
all traditional customs and precepts! Center your 
concern outside of yourself and your own welfare. 
Give up whatever artificial culture interferes with 
the practice of good will and a use of your saving, 
redeeming, uplifting talents among your needy 
fellowmen. Go the second mile with persecutors; 
exceed requirements; do for friend and foe more 
than mere justice and mercy prescribe; spend and 
be spent for the safety of the imperiled, the relief 
of the impoverished, the salvaging of those who are 
tyrannized, exploited, ignorant or sinful. If you 
would taste true ‘spiritual joys, empty yourself 
for the good of the world. Give unafraid expression 
to your noble impulses. Be fair to others above 
your fairness to self. Come, join the adventurers, 
who are pioneering in the wildernesses of despair, 
to implant love and establish spiritual realities. 
Cast your lot with us, and work for the redemption 
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of human society, and you shall have treasv 
in heaven!’’ | 

It is certain that to have the mind that wa: 
Jesus, especially his enthusiasm for the life wk 
exceeds formal requirements, is a consistent : 
appropriate attitude in a fellowship which avows 
faith in “the spiritual leadership’ of the gr 
Galilean. ; ; 

The Church is an institution which men h 
found it necessary to organize and perpetuate 
order to keep alive and promulgate the love 
righteousness and truth and the hope of div 
grace, as discovered and made manifest by int 
gent seekers-after-God in all ages. Universal 
is right in considering the Church not a reposit 
for a faith once delivered to the saints, but a labc 
tory and observatory for the discovery of emerg 
obligations; not a cloister for coddling spirit 
hypochondriacs, but a university to teach its m 
bers to purify the social order; not a court of just 
but a fellowship of sympathy; not a social cl 
but a spiritual granary and source of rehabilitati 
and not a political unit, although it should t 
and often has taken a definite stand against opp: 
sion and flagrant injustice in industry, c 
administration, and racial relations. The Chu 
is or ought to be a congenial home for the mod 
lover of truth whose joy is in expansion of intel 
and spirit. 


Time was when men thought that God’s tr 
had been revealed all in a lump, and had becom 
crystallized deposit of unalterable fact, inst 
of an eternally multiplying residuum of new ¢ 
exciting relationships and truths. Freedom to 
this plenitude of variform truths is exhilarati 
However, the soul finds much to give it so 
concern; for the conscience and intellect are r 
supreme arbiters, and they must search w 
prayerful impartiality for the authority which o 
today’s truth can give! It is a great augmentat 
of self-reverence and a support to integrity to 
life as a Way to a distant dee every step tow 
which must be a studied awareness of opportur 
to improve, meliorate, redeem, and beautify 
world, and, what William Hocking suggests 
man’s chief duty: a consecrated preparation 


Horus, and others. | 
_ The early baptismal formula became the fount 
tion of the creeds. By some inexplicable blindn: 
the Church through the ages has failed to see 

| 
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ential menace to faith inherent in these crude, 
mental statements. The creeds present ideas 
ich have no real bearing upon the progress of 
Reign of God, the spiritualizing of individuals 
| society at large, or the dissemination of the 
ths of religion. They make certain assumptions, 
ing them as facts, but give no reason, purpose 
_ Significance, and include none of the ideas 
igenous to Jesus’ philosophy of life. (The Father- 
id of God, the forgiveness of sins, and the life 
ee: are ideas common to practically all 
ons. 

‘aith to the Liberal is not a belief in formulated 
2ds, nor a set of convictions independent of 
on and the testimony of experience. It is a 
fidence in the ultimate, beneficent purposeful- 
s of the universe in which God has placed us. 
spiritual optimism. How vain it seems to 
2mpt to formulate a creed which shali adequately 
forth a final definition of God’s expanding truth! 
pay the Eternal One this compliment: that we 
eve His Infinite Majesty is beyond definition. 

t is heartening to find a Fellowship in which 
sshipers are not tyrannized (as Stuart Chase 
d say) by mere words. So many Christians who 
the language of Zion,’’ retain the venerable 
abulary of religious authoritarianism, and rumi- 
e darkly upon the eternal mysteries of Provi- 
ce, Salvation, Grace, Conversion, Immortality, 
rd of God, Damnation. The fantastic and 
phemous notions attached to these terms by 
perfervid doctrinaires of orthodoxy are in the 
e category with witchcraft, alchemy and astrol- 


jalvation becomes for us the happy, present 
dom from fear, guile, ignorance, and the despot- 
of morbid superstitions. Providence, or Grace, 
scognized as God’s long range teleology, by which 
pan-psychic element in the earliest protozoans 
Ives into the philosophy of Plato, the music 
Beethoven and the spirituality of Jesus; and 
which a white hot globe of hissing atoms cools 
into a world packed with wonders, mysteries, 


r the unconscious amanuenses who took down 
‘dictation of the Divine Spirit. But any truth 
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related to righteousness, which man has the talent 
and spirituality to discover, is worthy to be consider- 
ed the Word of God. The conviction of this inspires 
a real reverence for the truths that purify and 
edify, both in our sacred and our profane communi- 
cations. 

Modern Biblical scholarship has led us with 
many a shock; thrill, chilling doubt and warming 
reassurance, out of naive credulity, into a robust, 
animated faith in Pure Religion, which is the 
spiritual interpretation of life as the God-given 
opportunity to achieve the best as thinking ani- 
mals, and the highest as aspiring souls. 

In common with every group that seeks the 
“‘good life,’’ we must recognize it as an imperative 
duty to mankind to resist the lure toward imperial- 
ism, and must oppose with ceasless vigilance the 
tyranny of the “cult of violence.’ It is better to 
err (if you call it that) on the side of pacifism than 
to be worldly wise with the stains of blood on our 
conscience. 

Militarism, scorn for moral law, mechanization, 
urbanization, mass psychology, perfidious leader- 
ship, have all at one time tumbled out of Pandora’s 
box upon us. The dust and smoke of this secularism 
have obscured the refinement and idealism pain- 
fully acquired through the ages. Man, the biologic 
specimen, became human when he learned to value 
spiritual idealism. His reversion (both in the East 
and the West) to the animal, is in direct ratio to 
his loss of his ideals. 

Toynbee has argued that the breakdown of 
civilization is due to the loss of self-determination. 
By the same logic the collapse of character is shown 
to be due to loss of (or failure of) conscious determi- 
nation to reach an objective. The fate of a reform 
movement such as Universalism depends upon 
its conscious determination to keep its hands on the 
plow and not look back. ‘‘Ne’er think the victory 
won, Nor lay thine armor down!”’ 

An emphasis on the significance of individual 
worth and power helps us to remain aware of person- 
al responsibility in life and religion. We are shar- 
ers and co-workers in, not spectators and critics of, 
the human drama. We are the yeast of progress, 
melioration and social redemption. But it is the 
function of yeast to leaven the whole lump. The 
governing parties both in political and religious 
history have always been taught or persuaded to 
make their major reforms by the persistent minority 
groups; the prophets, reformers, dissenters and 
liberals. 

It will appear from what has been said that 
Universalism has become a repudiation of anthro- 
pomorphism. Herein lies its strength. The infinite 
perspective which astronomy and geology have 
opened to our dazed apperception, jars us out of 
our picayune quibbling over dialectic puzzles and 
the trivial problems of exegesis. At one extreme, 
we contemplate infinite worlds eternally moving 
toward unknown areas in the unfathomable dimen- 
sions of space; and at the other extreme the invisi- 
ble atoms capable of chain explosions which, with 
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a heat great as that of the core of the sun, could 
instantly blanket the earth with white death. 

Man’s poor stuttering definitions of things divine 
have ignored these extremes of infinitude, and have 
limned the stature and character of Creation’s 
Architect from the puny symbols found on the 
habitable earth. 


Universalism Historically 
Harmon M. Gehr 


HE Church of the Restoration possesses a work 

of art, a thing of beauty and a means of teaching, 
combined in a remarkable stained glass window. 
Made by a studio famous for its artistry, it is so 
placed that light and shadow constantly change its 
rich colors and give pulsing life to the wondrous 
story its many figures and symbols tell. Hardly a 
week passes without someone studying the window 
or telling another its tale; a dozen times a year 
children ask to see the story of the Universalist 
Church in this window. 

More than forty distinct figures are portrayed 
in the window, but skillful rendering has caused no 
impression of crowding or awkwardness. Three 
sections, two long lancets and a crowning quarter- 
foil, offered the artist an ideal opportunity, and he 
made the most of it. Each of the lancets is divided 
into three medallions or panels, each panel being a 
separate scene in the drama. 

At the top of each lancet, a Church Father pre- 
sides; Clement of Alexandria on the left, Origen on 
the right. Each of these men taught the doctrine 
of universal salvation long before the Universalist 
Church came into existence. Clement believed in 
universal salvation because of his faith in the reme- 
dial effect of punishment; Origen taught that the 
will is free to choose right and truth, hence every 
soul will eventually be reconciled with God.! 

It may be a pardonable mistake for Universal- 
ists to assume that Clement, Origen and certain 
other early leaders in the Christian Church were 
teachers of Universalism in the same sense as John 
Murray or Hosea Ballou. Actually, universal salva- 
tion was merely an incidental doctrine in the world 
view of Clement or Origen. We do well now not to 
think of them as Universalist Fathers, but as early 
pioneers of liberal faith with whom we have rather 
tenuous relationship. Prominent among the spirit- 
ual descendants of Clement and Origen are Uni- 
versalists, but they are not the only descendants. 
It is likely that there are others of direct lineal 
descent whose kinship some Universalists would 
not like to admit. 

We Universalists should strive for a proper per- 
spective. We certainly should not adopt the highly 
selective practice of some liberal churchmen and 
public relations experts who include many of the 
more worthy but helpless dead within the sectarian 
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Let us write a new cosmology and anthropok 
for the guidance of our children; one that sk 
provide for the free adaptation of truths kno 
and to be known, with no sentimental concessi 
to the anthropomorphic mythology and pomp 
dogmatism bequeathed to us from the poc 
equipped scholarship of the past. 


Considered 


fold. Consideration of our history should not ca 
us to worship the past; rather, it should make 
feel that we are part of a living and continu 
process. ‘‘We are true to our traditions when we 
untraditional,” said the Rev. Gertrude Earl. 
In the lowest panel of the left lancet the st 
of the Universalist Church really begins. We se 
young man hstening intently to an earnest yo 
woman who gestures eagerly over the Bible 
holds in her hand. A large detail above th 
portrays an older man of rapturous face in the 
of preaching. The young man is John Murray, 
that time an ardent member of a Calvinist s 
The young woman is a lost soul, according 
Murray’s vehement understanding of religion; 
had embraced the doctrine of universal salvati 
and he has come to win her return to the only t 
faith. The figure in the background is James Re 
that heretical preacher who was saying that ( 
really is love, therefore all persons, even unbeli 
ers, would finally become reconciled to H 
We know that Murray was worsted in this ence: 
ter; he left without saving this soul, indeed y 
misgivings about his own faith. | 
This particular panel also stands for the do 
which beset Murray following this encounter. 
later years he wrote, “I myself carefully avoi 
every Universalist, and most cordially did I 
them.” The pattern he followed is familiar to 
dents of the psychology of religious conversi 
Wavering between doubt and faith, hope and fe 
he finally took the leap and joined the congrega 
which followed Relly. Then, with all his enthus: 
tic spirit, he came to love the doctrine he had h 
and to hate the Calvinistic teachings which 
been central in his life. .| 
For a brief time the story of Universalis 
the story of John Murray. The next panel, mow 
upward, shows the young fellow holding his b 
of belongings as he lands on a strange shore. Be 
him looms the ship which has brought him acr 
the ocean and beside him is a roughly dressed r 
whose hand rests affectionately on Murray’s she 
der. It is about time for kindness to touch * 
tragic life. 
Sorrow and heartache are in this picture. 7 
young man, not yet twenty-nine years of age, 
seen his infant son die, followed a little later by) 
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oved wife; he has been imprisoned for debt and 
own the inescapable hopelessness of deep melan- 
aly. He has come to the American wilderness 
forget and be forgotten. 

Few ever found themselves more completely by 
king to lose themselves! 

This medallion also points to John Murray’s 
ure. The hand of Thomas Potter, now encourag- 
* the lonely man, will soon lead him to preach 
» gospel of universal salvation in a new land. 
the lower part, one may see in miniature the 
derness church, scene of Murray’s first success 
America. 

An equally stirring medallion is directly above. 
speaks of that period in the history of the Univer- 
ist Church when zeal for the message led many 
o the highways and byways to proclaim it. Seeing 
s, one gives Leacock’s famous saying a sober 
n: they mounted their horses and rode off in 
directions. In a blending of many colors, the 
cuit preachers go riding, riding, to hold forth 
preachment and debate, at crossroads and ham- 
s, in little boxlike churches or in hospitable 
mes; one of them raises his hand as he rides, as 
practicing his sermon, and all carry Bibles, the 
n of infallible authority in that text-ridden time. 
In an excellent study, The Universalist Church 
Ohio*, Elmo Robinson shows graphically that 
irches in Ohio were largely established where 
> tide of western migration flowed. A map of the 
ations of Universalist groups between 1830 and 
30 is patterned with a broad band of dots running 
‘oss the state from the northeast to the south- 
st, with a smaller concentration along the Ohio 
er in the southeast. At that time, the number of 
aching stations in Ohio was one hundred sixty- 
‘ee; the most of them never became established 
urches. A similar history could be related of a 
mber of states. 

[tinerant preaching gathered together these small 
dies of persons interested in a hopeful and hu- 
ne conception of God and man. Up and down 
» Atlantic seaboard the preachers wandered, 
m Canada to Florida and westward beyond the 
untains and the Mississippi river. As much as any 
ad of men, they dispersed the dark cloud of 
lvin’s teaching which for nearly three hundred 
ars had cast a shadow of fear over the western 
rid. Though many of the organizations they 
yan and hopefully called churches never matured, 
ir influence made itself felt as part of the mood 
the expanding nation. 


[The bottom panel in the right lancet shows a 
eting that took place in Germantown, that 
tion of Philadelphia in which the Church of the 
storation is now located, in the year 1781. In an 
biographical sketch Elhanan Winchester states, 
went out of the city to go to Germantown; 
1 then took that opportunity to go and visit 
t ancient, venerable, and excellent man, Dr. 
orge De Benneville, who received me in the most 
d, open, and friendly manner, and his conversa- 
1 was highly edifying to me.” We see Dr. 
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De Benneville, a patriarch of seventy-eight, clasp- 
ing the hand of Elhanan Winchester, in his prime 
at thirty as a preacher and controversialist. Beside 
Dr. De Benneville is an Indian in the attitude of 
prayer, and the kneeling figure of a Negro at prayer 
is near Winchester; De Benneville ministered to 
Indians from his home near Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and Winchester preached to Negroes in South 
Carolina when he was a Baptist missionary. 

Historical justice has been done neither of these 
great men. How many Universalists know of Dr. 
De Benneville’s eventful life in Europe and America 
as a mystic preacher and a physician? How many 
know that before his early death, Winchester 
lived several years in London where he founded a 
Universalist Church that was to become the mother 
society of the international Ethical Culture move- 
ment? 

Moncure Conway writes almost ecstatically about 
Winchesterx in his centenary history of this organiza- 
tion, known as the South Place Society.’ ‘““That 
pioneer, Elhanan Winchester, was a true forerun- 
ner of Channing, Emerson, and Theodore Parker 
in America ... It is said (II Samuel, 21), Elhanan 
“slew the giant Goliath, ‘whose spear was like a 
weaver’s beam.’ ... He carried to the combat one 
brief text, ‘God is love’: with the divine Love his 
heart was aflame, his brain inspired; and he went 
through his own country and through England 
publishing the new gospel, that all mankind would 
ultimately be saved.” 

Conway relates that Winchester preached in 
various places while in England, one of them 
being to a congregation of Baptists which met in 
an ancient Catholic church. He “had an enormous 
capacity of belief.” In London, he published a 
pamphlet on the mystic visions of Dr. De Benne- 
ville, who, like Swedenborg, had had it revealed 
that ‘all the suffering souls would at last be deliver- 
ed,”’ and sold the pamphlet for the benefit of a poor 
widow. He versified all the Psalms and wrote two 
hundred and thirty-seven hymns. He became a 
close personal friend of John Wesley, and when 
Wesley died, held the only memorial service out- 
side of Wesley’s own connection. During the ser- 
vice, he attacked Wesley’s revilers who said Wesley 
had “‘passed into the lake of fire.” 

A sermon Winchester preached on the three 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
deserves some slight quotation because of its accu- 
rate prophecy. ‘I look through and beyond every 
yet peopled region of the New World and behold 


period still brightening upon period. ... I see new 
states and empires, new seats of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, new religious domes, spreading around. 
... I hear the voice of happy labour, and behold 
beautiful cities rising to view ... I hear the praises 
of my Creator sung upon the banks of those rivers 
unknown so long. Behold the delightful prospect! 
See the silver and gold of America employed in 
the service of the Lord of the whole earth! See 
slavery ... abolished!’’> An up-to-date biography, 
drawing upon all the sources, needs to be written 
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about this amazing person, Klhanan Winchester. 

The next medallion in order, pictures the unusual 
ordination of Hosea Ballou. Inserted is a detail 
of Ballou as a farmer pitching hay. It was this 
young man, hard-working and sincere, to whom 
Elhanan Winchester unexpectedly turned near the 
end of his sermon at the New England convention 
of 1794. Holding a Bible against the breast of 
the self-taught preacher, he said, “Brother Ballou, 
I press to your heart the written Jehovah!’’® Imme- 
diately the formalities of ordination were observed. 
A congregation is indicated in the background and 
we can imagine that this spontaneous ceremony 
was electrifying. We see it now as the passing of 
the torch from one great leader to another. That 
the approach of each to the faith radically differed 
is not so important; because each man was true to 
his own genius he ministered greatly to his own 
time and the age to come. 

Hosea Ballou made the Universalist Church a 
liberal institution. Openly attacking trinitarianism 
in his Treatise on the Atonement, he became the first 
systematic unitarian in America’ (1805). As John 
Coleman Adams said, before Ballou, ‘‘Universal- 
ism ... was only Calvinism with a new conclusion.”’® 
After Ballou, Universalist theology was consistent 
within itself. ‘The eventual effect was wide-reach- 
ing throughout Christendom. Again to quote John 
Coleman Adams: ‘‘Dr. Chapin used to declare that 
the modern doctrine of endless punishment bore 
the same relation to the old doctrine as a harmless 
domestic cat to the aboriginal tiger. The taming 
of that old tiger, the drawing of its teeth, the paring 
of its claws, the mollifying of its temper, have been 
the work, under God, of the Universalist Church 
in America. But the Universalist Church received 
its theology, the ideas in whose strength it went 
forth to this great work, at the hands of Hosea 
Ballou ... He reformed the theology of the men 
who were to reform the American church.’ 

The sixth panel shows a flowering of the histori- 
cal process indicated in the other panels. Figures 
of men and women, good comrades on the open 
road, march ahead looking upward. Woven through 
the pattern are symbols indicating the found- 
ing of churches and colleges, and other tangible 
signs of the fruitfulness of Universalism. 

In the original design a border of Universalist 
portraits was projected. Because of the limita- 
tions of the space the idea was later abandoned; 
only one portrait was completed, that of Clara 
Barton. 

The plan was to have included as well, portraits 
of Benjamin Rush, Adin Ballou, Charles Spear, 
Quillen H. Shinn and Frank Oliver Hall. Many 
others from our past could be named who are 
equally worthy, but that choice was significant. 
Three were lay-people and three were ministers, 
all were interpreters of Universalism in practical 
ways. ‘They viewed Universalism as being more 
than “a featherbed for fallen souls;” they were 
of the impelling conviction that Universalism must 
save souls here and now. Starting from that 
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conviction, Benjamin Rush toiled for freedom fr 
foreign tyranny; Adin Ballou practiced princij 
of non-resistance since amplified in the words 
Tolstoy and the deeds of Gandhi; Charles Sp 
led in prison reform; Clara Barton founded 
American Red Cross; Quillen Shinn stirred_ 
enthusiasm for missions and Frank Oliver F 
preached and worked to apply Universalism 


life. ; : ‘ 
The crowning section of this window is 


quarterfoil. Memorably it symbolizes inclusiv 
the major principles Universalists have held. 

At the apex is a brooding face, neutral in co 
reminiscent both of Aristotle’s definition of God 
the Unmoved Mover and of William Blake’s mast 
ful renderings of the Almighty One. ‘This over 
Directly underneath is a rather traditional Je 
as both shepherd and leader. Next comes 
open book. The authority of Truth? At the b 
is a figure bowed in repentance: “just retribut 
for sin.” And on both wings are represented ty 
from many races and nations; Indian, Neg 
Arab, Chinese, Jew, Gentile, all looking up < 
aspiring toward God the Father. 

Well, this is Universalism as it has been knoy 
This is Universalism as many interpret it tod 
It may not be an accurate description of the Univ 
salism of tomorrow, but no one can deny that 
it there is much that is universal, much that “‘ 
not perish with our years.” 

However our beloved church may change in ~ 
years ahead, and it is bound to change, it 1 
testify to words uttered by the hero Ulysses 
Tennyson’s poem. 

“T am a part of ail that I have met ...” I 
may we not also say with Ulysses, 


“Tis not too late to seek a newer world, 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunsets and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die...” 
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reedom From What? 
ngus H. MacLean 


| heard Dean J. M. Atwood 


say recently that, “What we believe now is our faith.” 


In the face of all our desires to put the stamp of our own credos upon Universalism 


that is a useful reminder. 
our faith. 


What we believe now and wish to be and d le i 
It could, in its unity and diversity, be laid out Getan'ts GutecScd suneet 


and I think the matter discovered would not be as discouraging as some might suppose. 


HE topic assigned to me represents the come- 

outer’s urge to be rid of restraints that confine 
d inhibit, if not destroy, human personality. It 
ers to initial, negative steps in the process of 
eration. ‘The angleworm is sensitive to light and 
at and squirms to get away from them. This is 
1at we call an avoiding reaction, and the negative 
ase of the struggle for freedom is akin to it. Some 
lividuals who have suffered rigid, religious re- 
aints throughout childhood are “through with 
igion”’ as soon as they reach adulthood. They 
uirm away from irritation and all that has been 
sociated with it. Groups act to evade and even 
destroy their oppressors. ‘Thus man severs him- 
f from agencies of unwanted restraints. The 
3y independence of Americans today in matters 
religion and politics rests back upon such great 
heavals as the French and American revolutions 
d the Protestant reformation, for there was a 
ne when to say that one was through with religion 
is fraught with serious consequences. ‘The liberty 
pod some things that annoy us was dearly 
ught. 
But the great protests did not establish freedom 
y more than the tearing of a roof from a house 
ts on a new one. Often they meant just a step- 
ig from the frying pan into the soup kettle, if not 
o the fire. Where freedom really issued, other 
ces more constructive than protest and evasion 
re also at work. The protests of Congrega- 
nalism and Quakerism against ecclesiastical 
mination reaped a large measure of freedom be- 
ise their authors discovered something of the 
aditions that engender and sustain freedom. 
To arrest the oppressor’s hand, and to keep him 
m raising it again is, however, a responsibility 
at will always rest upon lovers of freedom. Our 
happy times began in a season when we thought 
> world was fairly secure from political tyranny. 
r two decades and more, we have been paying a 
itly price to check the re-emergence of bloody 
1 brutal coercion affecting every department of 
. We still have totalitarian religions as well as 
alitarian political systems, and ecclesiastical 
iaticism that would not blink at resurrecting and 
proving upon the thumb screw should circum- 
nces favor their ascendency. As surely as old 
un the Terrible and bloody Herod find successors 
our day, so can the organizers and administrators 
the Spanish inquisition and the persecutors of the, 
called, ‘‘drounders” of the German peasantry. 
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The restraining, killing agencies are still with us, 
and the widespread readiness of motive to support 
and promote them too. They have come, and 
others are pounding at the door, with arrogant 
mailed fist and clanking sabre, they came and 
come with persuasive messages, and in the 
guise of peacemakers and liberators. They come 
as thieves in the night as the slow but inevitable 
growth of our own misdeeds. 

It will do us little good to say in a statement of 
faith that we are against all these. Such enlighten- 
ment as man has as yet been privileged to gain tells 
us that the destructive restraining of man by man 
is held in check only by the agencies of freedom. 
Our freedom rests upon, and will be maintained by: 

1. The cultivation of a moral order in which the 
individual accepts personal restraints in the general 
interest. There is no other way to make excessive 
law making and tyranny unnecessary. The ulti- 
mate personal basis of social stability is the moral 
integrity of the individual. 

2. By resting this personal voluntary discipline 
upon the sanctity of human personality, the founda- 
tion value, the symbol and the key to the safe keep- 
ing and improving of all the safeguards of freedom. 

3. By representative, democratic government in 
the state, the church, and all other associations. 

4. By the enlightenment of the public, the seat 
of sovereignty in a democracy, for the safeguarding 
and furthering of the common good. 

5. By the responsible exercise of thought, ex- 
pression, and experiment through which alone in- 
adequacies of our social and religious systems can 
be detected and corrected. 

6. By training for responsible social participation 
in which the other’s good is as one’s own. Thisisa 
moral burden from which we shall never be free in a 
free society. 

7. By maintaining an adequate standard of living 
for all, for one of the parents of tyranny is want. 

We may state all these negatively as freedom from 
ignorance, from fear, from selfishness, and from 
want and so forth if we can reap any benefit from 
such phrasing. Other members of this conference 
will, no doubt, be dealing with them positively and 
more elaborately. 

In our “freedom from —”’ efforts we are in danger 
of ditching some babies with the dirty baths we 
discard. (Please excuse this now old and corny 
figure.) We read and hear much protest against 
many things that have been associated with tyranny 
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and coercion. Many theologians were tyrants and 
many such tyrants coerced helpless souls into acqui- 
escence to unwanted creeds. Shall we therefore 
tack up ‘‘Freedom from Theology”’ as one of our 
banners? Down with theology? Blah to theo- 
logians? This is a question that calls for first class 
thinking and profound ethical integrity. 


The undisclosed mysteries of life surround us 
all; the vault of heaven, the expanse of limitless 
space, the cosmos in the atom, the divinity and the 
destructive meanness in the soul of man, the appeal 
of beauty, the immortal hopes and hungers of 
perishable man inhabiting a _ perishable world. 
Anyone who thinks that man, grown to human 
stature, can live with indifference to all this just 
does not know his human being, least of all himself. 
Man will try to puzzle it out, and he must, to live 
happily and at his best, make something of it. 
Cut out theology and some other ology will take 
its place Whatever we do, we must prescribe 
something to meet tnis need, the tendency and 
compulsion of man to reaeh beyond his grasp. 
Science puts a ladder, round by round, under his 
feet, but he still reaches as far as ever he did. It 
is the testimony of history that it is very hazardous 
for all concerned for anyone to coerce others into 
accepting what he as an individual or as a member 
of a house of bishops or a college of cardinals has 
made of it. We know too little to be dogmatic 
here. What we need is encouragement in the 
quest of satisfying truth, generous sharing of the 
insights that have given each of us life, and train- 
ing in the art of articulating our experiences in 
universal terms. But there is little room for arro- 
gant certainties, formulations of truth as final and 
complete that claim the right of implementation 
by law. Theology then? If the theology is life 
giving why not? Philosophy without God? If it’s 
good for the one and the many, why not? But a 
non-theistic philosophy has no particular virtue 
‘as such as compared with theism. The most 
deadly and destructive philosophies of our time are 
arrogantly non-theistic. We must therefore get 
to more realistic terms for differentiating the good 
from the bad. On this perilous quest we are all 
“little ones’, and woe to the offenders. 

‘“‘But,” you say, ‘“‘the idea of God is so out of joint 
with fact and science! We really need to be free from 
God.”’ Humans are born with the often useful 
and often dangerous impulse to avoid restraint, 
and God is a great restrainer as well as creator. 
He has to be the one to be the other. I should be 
interested in this “freedom from God” slogan if 
I did not have to contend with gravitation, air 
pressure, germs, the lack of vitamins and indiges- 
tion. But, puny soul that I am, I bow in acknowl- 
edgement of a sovereignty in whose hand I know 
birth and life and death. The contingencies of 
life are all about us proclaiming law and circum- 
stance beyond human power and understanding. 
“But,” you ask, “why call it God? ’’All right, call 
it what you will; The Essence of Things, The 
Constitution of the Universe, Natural Law, The 
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Essential Nature of Things, anything, but I thi 
that as religious beings we shall bow before 1 
same sovereignty. ‘‘But why make it person 
Why this archaic, anthropomorphic terminology 
Man probably placed the sovereignty of the u 
verse in the highest category he knew. Man 
the most amazingly complex thing on earth, a 
the highest development of organic matter we knc 


Should we name the sovereignty of the universe 
terms of the highest we know or of something € 
which suggests that the part is greater than 1 
whole? Will ether or energy, terms from the ast 
physicists or atomic chemists serve us better? V 
psychological terms adequately identify this sov 
eign power? You may worship the great g 
“Projected Neurosis,” if you wish. I beg to 
excused. But if such terms serve us, let us 1 
them. I am sure the universe is not sensitive 
to names. The bond in this area of experience 
earnest seeking and generosity of spirit. 

Among the banners waved in discussion of f 
religion is, implicit at least, “Freedom from 1 
Past.”” Iam greatly in sympathy with the impu 
to be rid of yesterday and look to tomorrow unc 
turbed by memory or history. The trouble 
that I cannot. There are bothersome vestig 
organs in my body, and the intricate, delicate a 
highly remarkable mechanisms of my body are 1 
product of millions of years. It is somewhat 1 
that in society and culture. The button on 3 
sleeve ties me to swaggering gentlemen of anci 
times who hung their gauntlets upon it. Th 
is a racial umbilical cord that needs indeed 
severed, but, Oh my! we are still tied to Mamr 
Common experience, sanctities, tensions, repr 
sions, good and bad, bind us. Moreover, the m 
life giving ideas and skills bind us too. Scient 
method? Did it fall from heaven this morniz 
Some of the red hot ideas to which I tortured 1 
mind I subsequently found to have been thou; 
in ancient Palestine, and in still more ancient Egy 
Moreover, the past has had as noble souls as m 
ever be known on this earth, and they would gr: 
the year five thousand A.D. as they did their tin 
Sorry! But that is so. On the other hand I 
convinced that the future is only contingently m 
virtuous than the past, that the evils of the p 
are potentially resident in the future. What 
need is liberation of mind and spirit from the e 
of the past, and to so liberate ourselves, we m 
subject the past to honest sifting in terms of f 
and value. And are we obligated to do less w 
the present? Are we free to do less with the futu 
The past a lecherous old crone and the future 
innocent, blushing virgin? Oh, well, it’s a pre 
picture and you can have her if you wish, | 
don’t say I didn’t warn you! 

I am afraid that I have not made too clear wi 
we should be free from. All tyrannies, yes. Sc 
theologies, and some non-theological philosopl 
too, from an ungenerous spirit, and all that bef 
the unfortunate needlessly. These things we 
be progressively freed from. I would like to 
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from illness and old age and death, but there 
some things from which we cannot be tree. 
uld like to be free from a conscience that makes 
apologize to my neighbor, and from a sense 
sponsibility that makes me work to promote 
ic health, co-ops, and church attendance — 
‘ather go fishing —, but there are some things 
1 which we ought not be free, from which we 
not be free and remain free. I can only 
marize by praying, “From unintelligent and 
formed minds and unethical spirits, Good 
| deliver us.” 
ow that we have dealt with things that threaten 
om without, political and ecclesiastical tyran- 
of all sorts, I would like to suggest that there 
30me things closely associated with the struggle 
ree religion from which we should seek libera- 
In order to conform to the topic assigned 
ie, let me put it this way: Freedom from extreme 
yidualism, or perhaps I should say, from isola- 
st individualism. Let no one be alarmed at 
recommendation for no limitation of freedom 
avolved. I have become through the years 
2 and more certain that miscomprehensions 
12 nature of freedom result in a kind of individ- 
mm that sires frustration, confusion, incom- 
nce and impotence. I cannot be adequately 
icit for fear of trespassing on other speakers’ 
, but I can outline my argument to at least 
e tle purposes of discussion. I make the above 
ament for the following reasons: 


That we may not identify freedom with the 
ue of irresponsibility. As I have said many 
S on other occasions, the urge to get out from 
4 anything that irritates us can easily be 
tified with freedom. The common, and often 
otic, preoccupation with protests and rights 
as its bedfellow the tendency to identify free- 

with inclination and impulse and _ selfish 
est. This is so true that Americans who 
2ved a measure of freedom through the estab- 
qent of legal and cultural safeguards still 
r from, and are tragically thwarted by, the 
e to give the name of freedom to plain, ornery, 
u irresponsibility. We walk out of church, 
nithold support, we insist on retaining imbecilic 
mys and convictions, we refuse to study or to 
, we won’t listen to the other fellow’s argument 
‘in the name of personal liberty when actually 
re being lazy, selfish, stubborn, stupid, and just 
‘no good. It hardly needs be said that any- 
enjoying such “freedom” at the expense of 
8’ labor is just as much a social parasite as 
was the overly privileged aristocrat and cour- 
_ The prevalence of such parasitism and the 
threat it carries for free religion should be 
very much in mind throughout deliberations 
as this conference has undertaken. 


To make it possible for us to have a strong, 
ing fellowship. (I should have capitalized that 
' WORKING.) I have read a book within 
rear that has received far too little attention 
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from liberai churches. I refer to Free Keligion, 
An American Faith, by Stow Persons. Published 
by The Yale Press. The book takes up the story 
of the crusade of free religion that began to be 
preached vigorously after the Civil War and made 
quite a stir in thoughtful circles for many years. 
Unitarianism was particularly affected and per- 
manently modified. Some Universalist leaders 
were involved, but were neither powerful nor 
numerous. Churches broke away from the denom- 
ination, and from Christianity. (Did we think 
our supra-Christian fellows were innovators?) The 
sovereign rights of the individual were made so 
sacred and central that they finally stifled the organ- 
ization that promoted them. The Free Religious 
Association made a terrific impression in limited 
circles, and one could say, indirectly, upon Ameri- 
can Protestantism in general that it represented the 
protest phase of a new Protestant revolt that 
might have taken America like a prairie fire. It 
lighted a little flame that is still burning, but 
there was no conflagration. Why? Let me quote. 

“The insistence of free religion that philanthropy 
and social reform were an integral part of religious 
faith, although not realized in practice by the Free 
Religious Association as an organization, was at 
least the tirst consistent assertion that spiritual 
needs and social opportunities are inseparably 
united.” 


That statement suggests the wisdom of that 
revolutionary company and also its fatal weakness. 
Let me quote again. 

“In all of its contacts with other groups the 
Association could not enter into any vital relation- 
ships without impairing the perfect freedom of 
opinion of some elements of its membership, which 
effectively prevented it from ever joining or lead- 
ing an aggressive crusade for rationalistic religion.” 

The Association was so bogged down in reverence 
for individual shades of opinion that it could not 
even send a delegate to a convention. That would 
have meant that someone represented another, 
and heaven forbid, in the Association’s thinking, 
that that should happen. 

Today, both the Unitarian fellowship and the 
Universalist have unifying organizational institu- 
tions that make representation imperative. They 
have great and important commitments at home 
and abroad which must be attended to by represen- 
tatives, commitments which would never have 
been, were it not for common ‘conviction and 
purpose. This development should be recognized 
for what it is. We do, more and more, hold much 
in common in our concern for our fellows. The 
purpose to serve is the bond, weak as it may be, 
that keeps us together. Moreover, our fellowship 
will grow with the growth of common conviction 
and concern, and the common will to implement 
these. As this sense of community grows we 
shall, maybe, get rid of our extreme insistence 
upon states’ rights. In our offices of leadership, 
we should get more representation and less individ- 
ual eccentricity. Perhaps also our local church 
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will be viewed less as the only church and more as 
a station of our church. 

This all suggests that I am arguing for a common 
recognition of ethical purpose and commitment 
while I stand, at the same time, for a rather extreme 
degree of individualism in theology. That is so. 
While I think the field of theology is so important 
as to be to many a matter of life and death and 
should therefore be enriched and cultivated through 
disciplined study and generous sharing I think 
also, resting my thinking on historic grounds, that 
to give a fellowship character in theological terms 
is both frustrating to the quest of truth and ulti- 
mately divisive to a fellowship. In the ethical field, 
however, we are helpless in the face of organized 
group evil except as when we can move as a group. 
And can we move hand or foot to check evil without 
common ethical conviction and purpose? Our 
ethical standards and values should be known in 
sufficiently explicit terms to let any of us know 
whether or not our fellowship is for a government 
of nations at the expense of national sovereignty, 
for or against race discrimination or any other threat 
of our times. I contend that our church should 


Freedom from What? 
Albert F. Ziegler 


It is not my job now to fasten on you a sense of sin. M 
voice of duty. That will come later. 


accept a pattern of life-lofty enough to disciplir 
us, inspiring enough to give us hope, and specif 
enough to give us direction. 


We could, however, make a statement of fai 
that would be untrue and unreal and therefo 
useless. I heard Dean J. M. Atwood say recent 
that ‘‘What we believe now is our faith.” In tl 
face of all our desires to put the stamp of our ov 
credos upon Universalism, that is a useful reminde 
What we believe now and wish to be and do as 
people is our faith. It could, in its unity ar 
diversity, be laid out before us by a good surve 
and I think the matter discovered would not be : 
discouraging as some might suppose. Anywa 
known and stated with all its imperfections it wou 
be useful, more so than the formulations of a fe 
selected literary artists interested primarily ; 
terms of what they think we all ought to believ 
Statements that would please and flatter us woul 
look good on paper, but functionally they might t 
dangerous fictions. A realistic look at what we ai 
at any rate will be necessary before we can asce 
tain what we wish and ought to be. 


voice now is not the ster 
| have the more pleasant work of showing th 


open road before us, of glorying with you in our power, and in our freedom to use th. 


power. 


VERY fellowship or movement has a common 

reference within itself which makes it a group 
apart from other groups. This reference may be 
its creed, its tradition, its avowed purpose, or any 
kind or degree of group understanding. This group 
reference or understanding not only binds the 
individuals in the group together, but establishes 
the directions in which the group as a whole shall 
move, and its freedoms in that movement. To 
use an example close to home, the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, because of its 
nature, is not free to accept the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches in membership. 

The Universalist Church, likewise, has certain 
group understandings which determine the degree 
of freedom which it possesses in the religious sphere. 
It is a matter of history that we have always been 
acutely conscious of the need for theological elbow- 
room, and very reluctant to commit ourselves to 
formal statements of belief. The professions that 
have been attempted achieve only a vague impres- 
sion of our theological climate at the time of their 
inception, and we have never imposed them as a 
creedal test. However, there is and always has 
been an understanding among us, never officially 
stated but the spirit behind every profession and 
the true continuing dynamic of our fellowship. 
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When we are at our best, when we are truest t 
that which makes us a fellowship, our agreemer 
may be simply stated as a search for and loyalty i 
the truth as established by the scientific methoc 
We may disagree on everything else, but this 
the essence of our togetherness. Calvin Coolidge 
minister was against sin; we are for truth, Thi 
is far more revolutionary than at first appears. 
allows us manv vital freedoms, | 
Many churches find their unifying principle 
dependence on a single particular source of re 
gious inspiration. ‘They may be tolerant of otk 
holy writings but they cannot allow the bibles. 
other religions the same validity granted to th 
own. Truth is universal. By taking it as a 
dynamic, we are free from exclusiveness. We 
free from the compulsion, felt by most church 
of finding within the confines of one book or 
of books intimations of all the truth that is to 
known. The fences are down, and we may je 
fully search for and appreciate truth wherever 
may be found in the whole life of man. Sometim: 
we forget this freedom and the ghosts of the fene 
still confine us. In the best work of Hosea Balle 
we are ashamed to find the outrageous distortii 
of Biblical passages to give ‘‘acceptable” author: 
to conclusions that, if we are to be honest, ) 


| 
. 
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t so much as imagined by the Bible writers. We 
n understand the compulsions on Ballou in a 
ble centered time. We eye with less sympathy, 
wever, Universalist ministers today who feel 
e same compulsion to confine their teachings 
thin the Bible field. That fence has been torn 
wn for us. If we refuse this freedom, we mislead 
r people in a very vital part of our faith, we 
stroy our bond of fellowship, and we betray 
at great number of people whose religious author- 
7 has long been broadened beyond the limits 
a single book. 

Because truth is universal, we are free from the 
row sectarianism that inevitably accompanies 
pendence on an exclusive authority. This is 
vital freedom in a time when the continued 
istence of the human race depends on a growing 
derstanding among people. When churches rely 
1 mutually exclusive authorities, it is inevitable 
at most of their energies should be expended in 
hting each other. The best defense is a good 
fense. We are free from the necessity of attack- 
g other churches to maintain ourown. We should 
t be tricked into it. In quest of truth, we are 
yt anti-Catholic, anti-Hindu or anti-any of the 
her vehicles of religious experience. While, 
storically, we are the product of the Protestant 
ing of the Christian religion, the universal author- 
y into which we have grown make us free from 
urticipation in the holy wars that these or any 
her groups may feel necessary. Whatever the 
evailing climate of the different denominations 
1d religions may be, there is not one that does not 
mtain some element of the truth we seek, and that 
2may appreciate. It may be that, in the freedom 
om prejudice guaranteed us by our belief in 
liversal truth, we can be the means of bringing 
yout a much needed understanding between 
ffering religious groups, and between the so- 
led religious and secular forces in our society. 
fe cannot do it without taking full advantage of 
ir freedom from sectarianism. 


“Many churches have embraced some personality 
- form of society as the manifestation of their 
achings. As a consequence, they either take on 
1emselves the limitations of that personality or 
ciety, or they idealize it beyond all reasonable 
lief or possibility infact. In any case, inevitably, 
1ey are placed in the increasingly awkward posi- 
on of apologists for their static ideal in a fast 
1anging world. Having established an anchorage, 
1ey must cling to it, defending its good and its 
atmoded features alike. ‘‘My country right or 
rong ._” They fight the progress which 
reatens the conservation of their ideal, becom- 
ig increasingly negative in_ their efforts and 
ut of tune with life, until the day comes when time 
as completely obliterated their achorage and 
iey are adrift. 

Truth is a growing thing. There never has been 
nd is not now an embodiment of it in human 
xperience. Consequently, when we adopt it as 
ar aim, we have not dropped anchor at any point 
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in life. We have, rather, hitched onto a force that 
moves fast and freely, carrying us in its wake. 
There are a great many causes in the world, and 
we must play our part in strengthening them. But 
there has not been and is not now any one personal- 
ity or cause good enough to merit the exclusive 
allegiance of our church. Universalism never has 
been embodied in personality or in society because 
it has a growing authority. -It is still to be created. 
In the words of the epistle to the Hebrews, “For 
here have we no continuing city, but we seek one 
to come.” Therefore, we are free from confining, 
stultifying, blind preoccupation with any one 
element or aspect of our society. We are not 
anchored to something that has been accomplished. 
Our work is not the futile conservation of something 
old, but the creation of something new. Our 
eyes to the future, on the “city” that is to come. 
We are on the growing edge of our civilization. 
There have been instances where we have forgotten 
this freedom, and have allowed ourselves to be 
placed on the defensive for this or that institution 
or cause, putting temporal advantage before the 
genius of our faith. We have been drawn into 
controversies, to become apologists for and contend- 
ers in behalf of causes that were not our own, 
instead of being the means of drawing out of all 
contestants the good they represent. Too often 
we have been guilty of negativism, when we should 
have been creating. We are free from the need to 
destroy. The old will die. Its day has gone. We 
need not spend our time and energies in destroying 
it. The universe disposes of its waste very efficient- 
ly. We need not speak negatively, of the things 
that ought not to be. We are discovering, even 
creating, the new, that which ought to be. Ours 
is a positive work. We should speak positively, 
in terms of the future and of change. Freed from 
the need to mourn over a disintegrating society, 
we can see and proclaim the good life springing 
up in the ruins. We are the growing edge. 


There have been religions before which have 
declared their independence from the society of 
their day, setting their sights on a society which 
was to come. They have been on the growing 
edge for a time, only to slip back into a defensive 
position as their goal was achieved or by-passed. 
We are uniquely free to remain always on the 
growing edge. The “‘city’’ we seek, though always 
coming, is never reached. The truth is always 
unfolding, but is never wholly revealed. As a 
church we have no stake in any society that has 
been. We will establish none in any society that 
is to come, if we are true to our faith. Free from 
opportunism, we stay in the vanguard, the liberal 
factor in every society, following ever-unfolding 
truth. 

We are free from the dead hand of tradition. 
We are not, like some churches, storehouses of 
all the “‘truth” perceived down through the ages. 
A dynamic religious body must be more than a 
depository of historical religious perceptions. A 
church which follows the truth will not be that. 
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with the times. In the orderly process of the 
universe, there must exist an eternal truth, but 
it is not within the power of finite man to grasp 
it. ‘Truth always appears to man in finite aspects, 
relative and shifting. As Kaj Munk said so well, 
“the truth cannot be pickled.” It has always to 
be caught and eaten fresh. If we pickle it and 
store it away, satisfied when we have a winter’s 
supply, we open it later only to find that what we 
have is not truth but folklore and myth. Truth 
is like the manna in the desert, good only for the 
day. Therefore, as a church, we are free from 
reverence of the dear, dead past. Because some- 
thing once was true, we are not bound to grant 
it an abiding place in a kind of theological Hall 
of Fame. Past revelation does not bind us. We 
are not impressed by the perceptions of another 
age, except insofar as they are valid today. If 
they are true today, then they become grist for our 
mill, not as the wise sayings of old sages, but as a 
demonstrable truth of our time. We cherish the 
wisdom of a giant of the past not because he said it, 
but because it is true; not because it was true when 
he said it, but because it is true, now. We are 
free, then, from the need to employ old trappings, 
foreign to the natural thinking of our day. We 
have no greater reverence for a truth because of 
its age. It is full time that some of the current 
theological grandfathers were retired to make room 
for their more virile offspring. We should be a 
kind of pension society for superannuated creeds. 
Many times the people in our churches are far 
ahead of their timid leaders. To all practical 
purposes, all of our current Christian theology has 
already been thrown away. It has had no func- 
tional value in the lives of most of us for so long 
that we forget it was ever supposed to. We are 
too slow in taking advantage of our freedom from 
tradition. 

These three freedoms, then, are granted to us 
by our pursuit of truth: Freedom from sectarianism, 
we are anti-nothing, we find some good in ail. 
Truth is universal. Freedom from specific commit- 
ment, not conservation of the old, but creation 
of the new. Truth is growing. Freedom from 
tradition, nct past revelation, but present truth. 
Truth is changing. 

These freedoms are ours, but it is no secret to 
you that we do not now enjoy them to the utmost. 
They are the liberal fruit of our faith. They are 
not today a living fact with us because we have not 
been true to the fundamental basis of our fellow- 
ship, a burning faith in the truth, known or to be 
known. These freedoms must be achieved or we 
shall cease to exist as a vital religious force. 

A further freedom that we dare not achieve or 
even aspire to, is the freedom from responsibility. 
Having freedom from sectarian strife, from confin- 
ing commitments, from dead tradition, we are 
not free to drift. We are bound, by our faith, to 
establish values for which we will contend, and to 
interpret them in terms of the realities of today. 
We cannot scamper freely and irresponsibly all 
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over the landscape. We must build tracks on wh 
we will run. In China, the builders of the f 
rairoads had to consult the soothsayers, the expe 
on Feng Shui, to establish the feelings of the sp 
world as to the location and direction of the trac 
I suppose all of us have some ideas about the Fe 
Shui of the Universalist tracks. For the pres 
we may rejoice that we are not the receivers fo 
bankrupt railroad, whose roadbed we must rer 
as best we can, and whose tracks we must use ak 
all the broken down and deserted stations. — 
are free, if we will but take that freedom, to bu 
our own tracks on our own roadbed in our o 
direction. 


Universalism In Terms of 
Community: A Dige 


Horton Colbert 


As a former parish minister in Rochester, Min 
sota, may I present these findings for your consid 
ation. 

Universalism is a religion of life. The be 
reality of human life is in its relationships betwe 
persons. 

The only valid definition of Universalism is : 
one each discovers, creates and lives for hims 

We base our direction upon the worth of pers 
and the continuous discovery of truths. | 

We need a theology which goes to the roots alc 
with our ethical social action. | 

Our thinking here must include the insights, 
the great pioneers and their followers in the fi 
of psychology, economics, biology, and phys 

The cleavage between human nature and arri 
at culture is great but for the first time the golc 
rule is possible through man’s technological devel 
ment. 

The sciences of humanity must be employ: 
but science will not save us. It is religion wh: 
frees man from fear, gives him courage to rel: 


means eventual destruction. 

Hints for working out our religion of life in 
time are: To know the thought ways: relative, 
absolute, emotions not reason, growth not mech 
ics, now not later; to be both remedial and prev: 
tive; to study our Judeo Christian roots, not ad 
eclecticism, but to value other cultures and 
Universalism as more inclusive than Christianit 

The authoritarian church, the managerial busin 
mentality, our early basic patterns and lack 
inner security, our lack of techniques and intrum 
talities, our physiological and institutional agi 
are stumbling blocks. 

When a man cares he is unafraid. When he 
humble he can grow. The invincible shield of cari 
is a weapon from the sky against being dead 
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reedom For What 


iilip Randall Giles 


all its members. 


Dy of the problems that man has always faced 
/ in his association with other men has been that 
‘freedom. Throughout history, as his groupings 
ve become more complex, his problem has in- 
‘eased apace. In primary relationships (that is, 
. the one-to-one relations) it has been relatively a 
mple matter, but as society has become more and 
ore involved, and man’s relation with other men 
Ore impersonal, freedom and liberty have pre- 
nted him with a very difficult decision; how to 
aintain the efficiency of his society and at the 
e time maintain or increase the liberty of its 
embers. 
‘This is the dilemma which confronts us now, both 
;anation and asachurch. The nation finds itself 
iced with the problem of deciding how far freedom 
ay be allowed without destroying the very liberty 
e cherish. The church must discover the pre- 
wwious balance between individual freedom and a 
nsistent apportionment of the duties and responsi- 
ities which preserve that liberty. It is right that 
1e church should lead in discovering the solution 
this vexing problem, for it was from religious 
verty that political freedom sprang. We must 
ttle this, in the free and liberal church, before 
rong orthodoxies decide it for us. The signs are 
ready clear concerning the danger of allowing that 
Ree pcen. For the solution that they bring is 
‘iented completely around efficiency, and in the 
yurse of that method personal liberty is the first 
isualty. 
The Universalist ministers of Massachusetts saw 
1is problem and stated it very clearly in their 
ieeting last June. Their Proclamation of Our 
aith and Purposes included this statement: 


“The tragic acceptance of communism and 
fascism by some peoples makes clear the de- 
‘mand on democracy and the liberal church to 
help create community without loss of individ- 
ual freedom.”’ 


his is the most important problem that faces our 
orld. It is the root difficulty from which stems 
ll else, but, we are convinced, it is susceptible of 
slution, and it must begin with us! | 

The apostle, Paul, confronted this problem in 
slation to the group at Corinth... that great city 
thich was foremost in all the province of Achaia . . . 
osmopolitan center, and rife with all the vile and 
bscene rites of the mystery religions. I want to 
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Universalism must reaffirm an individual concern for the welfare of all persons, to be 
accomplished by the immediate and continual practice of responsibility on the part of 


quote something he said because it seems to me to 
be quite to the point of our present discussion: 


“All things are lawful, but not all things are 
helpful; all things are lawful but not all things 
build up.” (I Cor. 10:23) 


From his training in the law of Judaism, Paul 
moved out to a higher expediency and ethic... an 
ethic in which man limits his own freedom in order 
to build up others and to discipline himself. This is 
the method, I am convinced, by which we may 
achieve community without loss of freedom. 

Ours is a rather anarchical fellowship, by its very 
nature. We are vitally concerned that all our 
members shall have the freedom to express their 
faith in such terms as they will, provided that it 
agrees in substance with the general principles of 
our faith. We have a horror of authority in our 
church government. We dislike rules and regula- 
tions. But fortunately the pendulum of our think- 
ing has begun to swing from the extreme limit of 
freedom back toward some measure of personal 
restraint in the interest of the total group. This 
has been evidenced in our fellowship by a number 
of statements in the past few years. But it must 
swing even faster, for there is an urgency about this 
problem which will not allow dallying. A friend 
has returned from the Amsterdam Conference with 
the report that this was the striking tenor of the 
whole period: that there is about our problem a very 
grave urgency. The repeated warnings by our 
scientists leave no room for argument. Unfortu- 
nately these have been repeated so frequently that 
they have lost potency, for man cannot remain 
afraid for very long, else it reduce him to madness. 
Consequently he retreats to a fatalistic attitude for 
the easement of his tension, and says, ‘“What is to 
be, will be!”? Therein les our danger. The grav- 
ity of the situation does not lessen. It rather in- 
creases with the passage of each day. 

It is for this reason that I intend to bespeak just 
one point, which, it seems to me, undergirds all else 
in our discussion: namely, the acceptance of a deep 
sense of personal responsibility, by all our members, 
for the accomplishment of our goal. 

Our goal, as a fellowship, is the achievement on 
earth of the Kingdom of God, that kingdom for 
which Jesus lived and died. While this is stated in 
traditional terms, I should judge that it means the 
health and wholeness of each individual within the 
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society of man, as it relates to his total welfare, 
material or spiritual. That we have stated it so 
loosely is, perhaps, evidence of the fact that we are 
more concerned with its accomplishment than we 
are with its exact formulation. And yet we must, 
I think, give our goal greater body and specificity. 

However we may state it, our goal in the free and 
liberal church will be accomplished only as each of 
us accepts responsibility for it. The Kingdom of 
God, however we define it, will come upon earth 
only as each of us creates it within himself, and 
labors to vouchsafe it to others. Perhaps this is so 
basic that it might be presumed, but I, for one, fail 
to find evidence which would warrant any such 
assumption. 

Freedom as we know it is grounded in personal 
conviction. The free church arose as a revolt 
against authority in faith. This revolt brought to 
the fore the ideal of the priesthood of all believers, 
and eventually resulted in the formation of our own 
church. It brought about also a system of church 
polity which was dedicated to the proposition of the 
least possible common government. In the politi- 
cal sphere, this conviction brought about the revolt 
against unjust power which could grind under foot 
the common man, and gave rise to democracy as a 
governmental form. 

Freedom was first a religious conviction, and di- 
rected against spiritual abuse. Gradually it broad- 
ened itself to include all the areas of man’s life, so 
that in the documents of our nation we find those 
statements of principle which have been beacon 
lights to all free men, the world over. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
first ten amendments thereto, state the societal 
guarantees which arose as a result of this personal 
conviction. It was a conviction about the rights 
that pertain to all men, not as citizens of a state, 
but as the sons of God, who are ‘endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights”... the 
right to worship, and speak, and elect those who 
would govern; the right to due process of law and 
to find happiness in the manner best suited to 
individual taste. 

It soon became apparent that rights are pred- 
icated on responsibilities, and early in the history 
of our nation, men came to hold dear the duties 
which would protect these rights... their duties 
in support of the church, the defense of their terri- 
tories, and the support of their government. Each 
householder elected to himself the performance of 
them, and gave to his children a clear picture of 
their duty, both to God and their community. 


‘hey were taught by precept and example the sup- 
port of their church (and were, in fact, so zealous 
that they wrote it into the law, and caused our own 
John Murray six years of litigation to undo it); 
they banded themselves together for the protection 
of their territory, and the family itself turned to the 
manufacture of the implements of defense; they 
guarded jealously their right to elect those who 
would govern, and were not slow to remove those 
who abused the privilege. 
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As the years passed, however, and these rigl 
became part of the common heritage, the sense 
personal responsibility for them waned. The pri 
leges of freemen became as the air that was breathe 
and it was accepted as unthinkingly. The right 
worship in freedom became an accepted fact, a 
man no longer need strive for its continuance. T 
strength of the young country soon became me 
assured, and the arsenal of freedom was given ov 
to a professional force. The election of pub 
officials became a routine duty, and the duty of t 
polls a rather annoying one. Thus, it was that 
our society became more complex, man’s immedia 
perception of his duty as a citizen, both of t 
church and the state, became far less clear. 

Our present situation seems to me the zenith 
that unthinking attitude. The duties and respon: 
bilities which grew out of a personal conviction a 
no longer deep-rooted in the minds of our peop) 
Part of this surely has been the unwitting result 
our social advance. As we have become mo 
socialistic in our thinking, and laid upon gover 
ment the responsibility of caring for our aged, ar 
the infirm, and unwanted children, and so on, tl 
sense of personal duty of course has been lessene 
This places us again squarely upon the dilemm 
Recognizing that we must continue the soci 
advances that we have made, can we afford to co: 
tinue them at the cost of a sense of personal r 
sponsibility? 

In passing, let me ask if this may not be one | 
the reasons that we have lost liberal churches - 
some areas? Is it not partially, at least, becau: 
this sense of deep personal commitment is gon 
Just a few days ago, a man who claimed Unitarie 
membership said to me, in regard to church atten 
ance, “I don’t think it makes much differen 
where one goes, just so long as he goes.” And witl 
in the year, a young Universalist has written to m 
on the occasion of her marriage to a Catholic, sayir 
that she intends to join its fellowship and is sw 
that she will find nothing in it contrary to her uy 
bringing as a good Universalist. Such things di 
turb me greatly. They are indictments of ov 
clergy as well as our people. For they indicat 
ever so clearly that both have lost the essenti: 
meaning of the free and liberal church, and ai 
willing to turn to external authority for the eas 
accomplishment of their religious duty. The fre 
church is founded upon personal commitment to a 
ideal, and thus is dependent upon responsibilit 
exercised by every one of our members. It is sure! 
with this understanding that the Central Plannir 
Council of our church has placed as one of its lon; 
range goals the following: 


“A crusade for the better understanding of the 
breadth and scope of Universalism, and the 
consequent responsibility of its exponents to 
live more nearly by its teachings.” | 


We are agreed that freedom is the best vehicle f 
the accomplishment of our goal, bui if this be tru 
there are surely some very definite steps that v 
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ist take to implement it. Universalism must re- 
rsons, to be accomplished by the immediate and 
tinual practice of responsibility on the part of all 
members. 
For the clergy, this means an envisioning of the 
plete goal... to become aware of what it is, 
d committed to its accomplishment. This indi- 
tes the necessity for a thorough-going indoctrina- 
m of ourselves, first of all. Some among us have 
iderstood this. At the Conference in Philadel- 
ua in October of 1946, the conference group of 
sadership Education made this recommendation: 


“a) that the Fellowship Committee be in- 
structed to make a thorough knowledge of the 
history and ideals of the Universalist and the 
iberal movement a mandatory requirement 
for ordination. 

b) that the theological schools preparing men 
for the Universalist ministry be impressed with 
the needs . . . and encouraged to include courses 
meeting (them).”’ 


this can be brought about, despite the apathy of 
me of our schoolmen, there is in the foreseeable 
ture, a chance that universalism will become 
iderstood at least among our own people. 

Once the clergy has become aware, and com- 
itted, then their preaching and teaching and living 
ull express our goal in such confident terms that 
ore and more of our people will understand and 
low. Further, this commitment by the clergy 
ust express itself in terms of denominational sup- 
ort. Our programs and goals are democratically 
‘rived at, but there are still too many of us who 
use them to fail because of our indifference and 
ilure to bear our own burden of responsibility. 
r else we become disgruntled and withdraw our 
ypport. Thus refusing our duty, even though we 
ymain in the leadership of the Universalist Church, 
e cause the program to fail. 


‘Ihe laity in its part must become convinced ot 
1e worth of the goals toward which we move. 
hile this is dependent upon the clergy, in large 
1easure, there have been those thrilling occasions 
hen the laity moved on out ahead, leaving the 
unister to bring up the rear. ‘This has been done 


aly where there was a pioneering spirit, such as. 


1at which characterized our beginnings. Willing 
) forsake the security of the status quo, they staked 
ll on their belief in the worth of all persons and 
roceeded to live in that spirit. It would be unfair 
ot to mention at least the men who have been 
illoried on the spiritual and material fundamen- 
lism of some of our people. There are churches 
s well as clergy who need the discipline of a free 
uith. 


The support of the pew is still the great need of 
r church, if its freedom is to be the vehicle of 
vance. The vanguard of enlightened souls, both 
rical and lay, will always be out in front. But 
2 program will never be accomplished until it is 
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irm an individual concern for the welfare of all’ 


understood, and personally committed to the heart 
and mind of the layman and laywoman. ‘To speak 
again of the conference in Philadelphia, the group 
studying publicity reported: 


“It was the consensus of opinion of the com- 
mittee ... that we must start within our own 
church constituencies to publicize our pro- 
grams, educate our people in Universalism, and 
to enlist them in attending and uniting with the 
Church.” 


Implicit in all that I have been saying is the belief 
that we must limit our own freedom if the goal is 
to be achieved. This has been recommended at 
various times in our history, as it was again at 
Philadelphia, and at Canton. The clergy has 
recognized; in some measure at least, that it must 
limit its own freedom if the goal is to be reached, or 
else it will have to be limited for us. For the goal 
is the important thing. ‘To do the thing, not to 
argue about it, or merely teach the theory of it, is 
the primary task. Universalism is not merely a set 
of doctrines, but a way of life.’”’ (from the folder on 
The Universalist Faith U. P. H. 48). 


A young Unitarian convert has recently written 
in The Christian Register a fine account of his stew- 
ardship of the faith. In it he says, “‘I wanted a 
church whose initial thrust was not ‘I believe such 
and such’... but rather asked the question, ‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee ...of me?’” It is 
this emphasis upon the requirements of the liberal 
church, in terms of its job, that will gain us yet 
other doers-of-the-word. While we may want to 
reword our statement of faith in the times ahead, it 
matters little what we say we believe, unless we do 
the things we profess. And the practice of our 
faith must lead each of us to limit his own freedom, 
for the good of all. 

President Stoddard, of the University of Illinois, 
said recently, ‘‘We are free in all respects but one; 
we are not free to tolerate the destruction of our 
freedom.”’” An unconvinced ministry does just that. 
A haphazard and uninstructed laity will do just 
that! Our freedom is not indestructible, but is a 
fragile thing that lives and moves only in the hearts 
of our people. Convinced and committed to it we 
can make our mark; apathetic and careless, we will 
need only conduct appropriate services for inter- 
ment. 

Paul wrote to the church at Corinth the thing 
that must be said to ourselves: ‘‘All things are law- 
ful but not all things are helpful; all things are law- 
ful but not all things build up.” The freedom 
which we enjoy has been bought at a price, both 
politically and religiously. The rights we have are 
predicated on duties and responsibilities that each 
of us must accept, and practice with a whole heart 
and mind and soul. 


Freedom For What? I say freedom for every 
member of The Universalist Church in America to 
accept and practice the responsibilities without 
which we cannot gain our goal. 
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Freedom For What? 


Robert Cummins 


HIS is a conference on Faith and Order. There 
is some doubt whether papers other than this 
one will deal very directly or at any length with 
the order half of our topic; yet it is with this aspect 
of the theme that members of our laity are chiefly 
concerned. : 

Universalist writers who have written on Uni- 
versalism have almost always discussed our move- 
ment from the doctrinal point of view. They have 
told what Universalists do and do not believe. 
Few have considered any other aspect of the move- 
ment, as though belief were the only aspect of 
Universalism. 

These writers have not been unaware of the 
institution which has nurtured ‘“Universalist’’ 
beliefs and propagated them. They have simply 
taken for granted the existence of the organized 
religious community which has accepted those 
beliefs called Universalist, worshiped in accordance 
with them, taught them to their children and 
written and sung hymns about them. My own 
experience, and, I think the very record of Univer- 
salism itself, would seem to indicate that the insti- 
tution cannot be taken for granted. 

The Church — the institution, the organized 
instrument by means of which the faith may be 
implemented -- will not be taken for granted if 
a due balance of consideration is given to order. 
It should be perfectly obvious that one element 
absolutely essential to true freedom is dependable 
order. Yet our people have been notoriously shy 
of organizing, even though their failure to organize 
has often left them without influence. 

There is a serious flaw in the notion that free- 
dom is the possession of single, solitary individuals 
who act independently of one another and of the 
institutions of their society. This notion stems 
from the seventeenth century Englishman, John 
Locke, who taught that each person, in his essen- 
tial nature, is absolutely free and independent of 
all other persons. Many of our people are still 
possessed by this Lockean theory. 

People of our religious heritage are prone to 
regard their freedom as freedom from something, — 
freedom from cbeisance to an ecclesiastical! system 
based upon the monarchical principle, freedom 
from the legalism of creeds and the formalism of 
forms; and that is a part of it, to be sure, but only a 
part. It is an incompiete thing which can iurn 
into license; and license can be another kind of 
bondage. Freedom of thought, for example, is 
but a kind of mental free-wheeling unless it is 
geared into constructive ends. We wish to be 
free to ascertain truth; but we must be equally 


zealous in our efforts to attain the same freedom 
for all. Reverence for personality may be the 
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beginning of wisdom, but it 1s just the beginni 
There must be reverence for all personality. 
Dead Sea is ‘‘dead’”’ not because it has no i 
but because it has no outlet. There is a tru 
in George Matheson’s hymn: | 


“Make me a Captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free.” 


The giant trusses and cross-beams used in ' 
construction of our churches, cause them to beco: 
completely free and they thereupon cease to ful 
tion for the purpose they were designed. Va 
resides in their supporting ability, in their be 
tied to the things they support. Yes, if freed« 
ends with the individual, it ends! | 

Freedom of the press does not envision a defe 
of ruthless distortion of the news as a part of ti 
freedom. Freedom. of speech does not envisi 
the stirring up of class hatred and racial antag 
nism. Free enterprise does not entail the use. 
methods which make for monopolistic ends. V 
need an idea of freedom that recognizes our depé¢ 


i 


dence upon one another and seeks to fulfill : 


in community. The restraint of obligation m 
be introduced so as to guarantee that the libe 
granted the individual can actually be exerci 
The person, or local church, or organization, usi 
freedom for selfish ends is guilty of irresponsi 
use of power. 
Universalists have long concerned themsel 
lest there should be any tendency within th: 
ranks looking with favor in the direction of 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Over the years, we h 
carefully hedged our various denominational ag 
cies and officials with sweeping restrictions l¢ 
we lose our liberty through tyranny. And t 
is well. Yet in that process we have unwittin 
rendered our own elective officials almost powerl 
to deal with the equally dangerous restrictions | 
our freedom imposed by irresponsible ‘inde 
dent and freedom loving” individuals and grou 


Having seen the chaos, the confusion, the co: 
flict which over the years resulted from this indivi 
ualistic notion of freedom, many who were on 
of our number have dropped away, concludi 
that one or another of the forms of external autho 
tarianism might be preferable. Fascism, comm 
nist, Catholicism, have all been preaching t 
alternative. 
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ie world outside their own fellowship which has 
hiefly distinguished them, especially as that 
truggle has generally been carried on against 
owerful forces of an authoritarianism of one kind 
r another. 


Maintenance of freedom within our fellowship 
ias been less of a struggle, although we are not 
lways as spotless in this connection as we would 
ike to think. It is possible to cite local churches 
vhose membership rolls are immune to influx 
rom without, whose pulpits are not free, whose 
eadiness to create and maintain an environment 
f freedom is anything but marked. Being Uni- 
ersalists, the. people of these churches (at least 
hose of their number who hold the reins) feel that 
his is their right. They are a “free” people! 
“hey really think they are. And this license 
ortrayed in the rdle of liberty has caused the path 
if Universalism in America to be strewn with 
Imes committed in its name. One of the most 
hocking revelations coming to me while serving 
n the office of Superintendent has been the num- 
er of tragic losses incurred in terms of both per- 
onnel and properties, much of which was made 
rossible by our greatly inflated notion of individ- 
jalism. For a long, long time, we have been 
‘eeding to learn that freedom lives by conformity 
i some laws we do not make or change. 
| Trains could not operate if engineers chose to 
ake off in any direction at any time. ‘Speak, 
ct, as those who are to be judged by the law of 
reedom.”” LAW of Freedom! This admonition 
jontained in James’ Epistle strikes with impelling 
slevancy at the very heart of the question before 
s, for with all our insistence upon being free, we 
nust either discipline ourselves or deteriorate into 
qat laxity from which the reaction is to despotic 
thority. 
| We still avow our faith in the leadership of 
esus. Well, Jesus did not begin his program of 
beration by deliberately putting away all outer 
sstrictions. Instead of relying upon outer re- 
wraints, he stressed the importance of inner motives 
d aims. He led no open revolt against the 
xisting government, for he knew that a growing 
ense of personal worth would burst the bonds of 
faesarism. 
| “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” —- 
ights enumerated in the Bill of Rights, have a 
sifferent meaning for to-day than in the day when 
ney were written. In 1787, there was no such 
hing as monopoly of communications. Thomas 
iafferson could not foresee the coming centraliza- 
jon of power in all areas of life. Until compara- 
avely recent times, the freedom cherished by 
Wniversalists has been freedom from threats ema- 
jating from the state: from the established church, 
ne state sponsored monopolies, the agressions 
igainst individual citizens by the agents of various 
ind sundry types of monarchies. These threats 
vill prevail, but the greater threat today issues 
yom power concentrated in private hands. 

+ In the horse-and-buggy era of Thomas Potter 
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and Winthrop Sargent and Benjamin Rush, the 
Universalist could drive along a country road 
about as he pleased, stopping or going at will, and 
without reference to any regulations short of 
Nature’s law of gravity; but a motorist today had 
best not attempt to loiter at leisure in the Holland 
Tunnel. In the old days at Barre, Vermont, and 
Rockland, Ohio, the Universalist owner of the 
country store could keep it open at all hours and 
pay his clerks whatever he and they together may 
have agreed upon. To-day when men do business 
in nation-wide markets, they have to show some 


semblance of trying to play the game in accord- 
ance with rules laid down by trade associations, 
labor unions, and government regulations. 

At Gloucester, in 1780, John Murray could refuse 
to pay the tax levied for the support of the Estab- 
lished Church. Wis unorthodox act, revolution- 
ary as it turned out in the end to be, failed to 
make the slightest impression even upon our own 
people in nearby Salem. In those days there were 
no congressional investigations of subversive activi- 
ties. Hosea Ballou, one of the most brilliant of 
our theologians, had no schooling until he was 
nineteen, and then only for a few months; and no 
question arose as to his eligibility for ordination, 
except perhaps from nou-Universalist circles. 

In later years, Fathers Clayton and Shinn could 
go up and down and across the South, organizing 
societies at will; societies which in some instances 
were composed of no more than two or three 
members, yet they were listed in the Year Book as 
co-equals with Lynn, Bangor, Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis. The effect was deceiving, of course, 
but nobody cared much until more recently when, 
to prove his point, someone who longs for the 
good-old-days-when, wishes to show the weakness 


-of modern Universalism by naming the number 


of churches lost. 

And within my own memory local parishes have 
ordained ministers quite without reference to 
the denomination as a whole, even though the 
denomination thereafter became liable. To ordain 
was the right of the parish. This was so_tra- 
ditionally. That the denomination became there- 
after responsible for what the parish alone had 
done was not uppermost in the consciousness 
of the ordaining parish. It knew only its rights. 
And it has been a long hard struggle to alter this 
situation. Although in direct violation of the 
laws of the General Assembly, a body of which 
this state convention to which I refer is an integral 
part, one of our states still reserves to itself the 
right to ordain. Under laws of The Universalist 
Church, it cannot: but it does, nevertheless. 

People like ourselves, who lay much store by 
freedom of thought, ought not to make the mis- 
take of blandly assuming that everything which 
we have inherited from the past is bad, and that 
everything new is thereby good. Unless we are 
clear on this point, we are neither liberal nor free. 
There are certain ancient traditions like free thought 
itself, and the love of man for man, without which 
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life as we know it would fall apart. And there 
are certain trends characteristic of our modern 
world which, if they are not resisted, will destroy 
us. Even a free thinker is not very free unless 
he finds something solid and satisfying to take 
hold of and believe in, and surrounds himself 
with a fellowship in which and by which he can be 
sustained. 

Universalists are by no means all emancipated 
or free or liberal. Some of the most uninspiring 
and unheroic people I know are those who, having 
abandoned orthodoxy, have abandoned the search 
also for any kind of positive faith or creative useful- 
ness. Prejudiced, provincial, and selfish, they now 
seek refuge in their closely circumscribed lives, 
lacking the desire and the courage to make a new 
and real venture either in their thinking or in their 
acceptance of social responsibility. 


If, in the matter of fellowship, we insist upon 
our own freedom of belief, consistency requires 
that no hurdles to admission shall be placed by 
us before others seeking to join with us. Yet in 
our “liberty clause,’’ so called, we have erected 
a hurdle, and at the last General Assembly you 
voted to retain it. 

Many a Universalist church today has written 
in its by-laws a requirement restricting member- 
ship to “any person of good moral character,” 
as though the church were a finished product, 
for saints and not for sinners. Jesus included the 
Roman centurion, the Samaritan woman, and the 
prostitute. We include persons of good moral 
character who believe as we believe. 

We have been free to criticize the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches for its action barring us because we 
differ in matters of belief. We feel we are free 
from that sort of hypocrisy: and no doubt we are 
unless we allow ourselves to fall victim of the same 
fallacy. Do we not now propose to set up a 
federation of religious “liberals” as opposed to the 
Council’s federation of “evangelicals”? The one 
bars us in fact, because we are not “evangelical.” 
The other, in fact, if not in theory, bars non- 
liberals. But if barring is wrong, it is just as 
wrong for liberals as it is for evangelicals. We are 
not free to be inconsistent, illogical, or pharisaical. 
_So might we continue to run the gamut of incon- 
sistencies. It is a bad business, for others are 
more likely to sense our inconsistency than are we. 
And, in such case, it is bad for the good name of 
our Church. But, more important still, is the fact 
that our own personal ethics might be called into 
question and rightly so. 

In face of large and pressing needs which can be 
met effectively only through the concerted action 
of our entire people operating through the instru- 
ment of their own denomination, Universalists 
sometimes permit their fear of centralization to 
bar the way. All the while insisting that personal 
and provincial rights be safe-guarded, we may 
disregard the rights and interests of that larger 
fellowship of persons and churches of which we 
are meant to be a responsible part. We somehow 
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manage to get ourselves into strategic places a 
block the roads to progress. We preach communi 
and we know perfectly well that a fine sense 
community responsibility is one of the qualiti 
so gravely needed. Perhaps: we even recogni 
it as part-and-parcel of the teaching and spi 
of Universalism; but in practice we may go rig 
on living as though we were in no way related 
our fellows. To do too much in way of denomin 


tional co-operation might be to lose our right 
local autonomy. And the “freedom” thus cc 
served -- which is license, not freedom — we t 
to attain success locally, the surest test of whi 
is the amount of money that can be accumulate 

Our freedom today must be found within t 
corporate life of the whole, which is as true of t 
Church as of society at large. 

The concern of the Church for freedom, the 
is not only concern for its own freedom, or for t. 
freedom of those who alone are members of | 
fellowship, but a deep and abiding concern 
human freedom. Martin Niemoeller and his a 
ciates made a brave stand in resisting the restr) 
tions imposed by the nazi regime upon the freedc 
of the German Church. However, the galla: 
stand of these men might have been less hopele 
if their concern for liberty had found earlier expre 
sion and if their concept of freedom had be 
enlarged to include something more than u 
stricted liberty for the church itself. Their bat 
was lost long before the nazis began imprisoni 
those who resisted the attempt to dictate th 
beliefs and the character and personnel of th 
ecclesiastical organization. | 


The question is a religious one for it falls witht 
the realm of the spiritual-moral-ethical. If on 
desire for one’s own liberty is to be an ethi 
desire, his concern for the liberties of his fellows | 
all his fellows — should compare favorably wi 
concern for his own liberties. And he must, if 
is ethical, be duly mindful of the effect upon 
fellows, expressions of desire for his own freed 
may entail. Perhaps we must learn to sacri 
certain ranges of personal and local freedom | 
the price of increased freedom in other directio} 
and for others. In other words, assuming thé 
what one wants for oneself or for one’s local chur 
is good for oneself and his church, but is not go 
for the best interests of the whole, ethics of commsé 
nity require that the more provincial desires 
foregone in favor of the common good. 

The greater the scope of human undertakin 
the greater is the need for human dependabilit 
a need which will continue to mount in the fut 
of our church. I have dared to identify th 
dependability with ‘“‘law’’, yet it is not law in tl 
usual sense of that word that I mean to imp 
Law, per se, is a device of enforcement, not 
guarantee of dependability. This guarantee is 
our intelligent appreciation of what we are try 
to do together, our responsibility to each other a 
to the world, and our enthusiasm for the gos 
which is our common heritage. 
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jberalism Confronting a Recrudescent Orthodoxy 


eorge M. Lapoint 


The time is long overdue for a religious philosophy with a valid interpretation of life 
and the psychological and social forces which create human good and evil. The time 
is long overdue for the emergence of a religious fellowship, united by a genuine quest 
for truth, seeking understanding and enrichment of the human enterprise. 


_IFE is process characterized by movement and 
4 change. The poets of mankind, sensing the 
x within experience, have symbolized it with word 
stures: ‘‘Life is a fleeting breath, and whither and 
w shall I go;”’ (Louise Chandler Moulton). ‘“he 
10le life of man is but a point of time; let us enjoy 
while it lasts and not spend it to no purpose;”’ 
lutarch). Heracleitus, the greatest of the pre- 
cratic philosophers, discovered that the essence 
being is motion or change; that rest, sameness, 
ntity were illusions or deceptions of the senses. 
> remarked that it was not possible even to de- 
»nd twice into the same stream. 
espite this fact of experience, some men have 
astantly attempted to arrest ideologically both 
ae and process; to look to the past, the ‘estab- 
ned, the ‘‘revealed”’ for reality. for assurance and 
tainty. The ancient traditions, political and 
igious, symbolized in myths and constituted of 
st interpretations of human experience, not easily 
oject to empirical testing, afford easy access to 
thoritarianism and certainty. They transcend 
2 flux and vicissitudes of any particular epoch of 
man history; they signify the “‘Eternal, Unchang- 
: Truths.” 
Whenever social crises, the disintegration of cul- 
ral patterns, and political upheavals occur over a 
ficiently wide terrain, as is now the case with 
iat is called ‘“‘western civilization,” movements of 
iction along several ideological fronts become 
selerated. We find an upsurge of political and 
igious authoritarianism. Men find the whirl of 
ents too rapid for ready interpretation; they seek 
ibility and assurance in ideas which transcend the 
Isating current. 
thers will discuss the trend toward reaction in 
2 political-ecclesiastical field. We have been 
sed to consider its operation in the field of philoso- 
y of religion and to suggest how liberals shall 
ectively confront it. : 
Staggered by the combined impact of Naturalism, 
2 Scientific Revolution beginning in the seven- 
mth century, the Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
mtury, the rise of industrialism in the nineteenth 
atury with its accompanying capitalism, imperial- 
n, expansionism and secularism, to all of which it 
iginally considered its truths impervious, Western 
iristianity has turned in on itself to reconsider its 
sition and to save itself from oblivion. Its first 
tempt to re-woo the masses and to re-enlist their 
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interest and support was the feeble compromise 
called Modernism. Here was an attempt to hold 
the old supernaturalistic theologies intact; to pre- 
serve the old myths inviolate; to popularize the 
“Revealed Word’’ and to humanize the Man-God, 
Jesus Christ, by linguistic and logical legerdemain. 
The book shelves and the churches burgeoned with 
articles and sermons “reconciling religion and 
science,” popularizing and humanizing the ‘‘Man 
Nobody Knew,” ‘explaining’? and reinterpreting 
the miracles and the myths, and clarifying Scrip- 
tural Truths for the Common Man. To add insult 
to injury, this logical hodge-podge was labeled 
‘Religious Liberalism.” 

Wieman has this to say about such “religious 
hiberalism:” “This brand of religious liberalism 
tried to establish religion upon “religious experi- 


ence. That is like trying to establish the family 
upon “‘love experience’’ without having particular 
and clearly distinguished individuals as the ones 
to love; it is promiscuity.” 

“The promiscuity of religious experience when 
not controlled and directed by devotion to some- 
thing well-defined and distinguished and assuredly 
known to be the present source of human good, is 
futile sentimentalism — when it is not deadly cor- 
ruption. Therefore men had to escape from that 
kind of religious liberalism. Neo-Orthodoxy was 
the way out.” 

The first branch of Western Christianity to nip 
this Modernist plant in the bud was Roman 
Catholicism. Its answer was a return, with modern 
scholastic interpretation, to Thomas Aquinas, to 
the philosophy of Neo-Thomism, whose chief ex- 
ponent is Jacques Maritain. One of the best 
critiques of this philosophy and its implications is 
that by Max C. Otto in the book, Religious Liberals 
Reply.” 

Neo-Thomism is a frank and open movement of 
reaction. While it is true, as Otto points out, that 
the purposes of Neo-Thomism and clericalism are 
not necessarily identical, it lends itself to appropria- 
tion in that direction. The reasons are easy of dis- 
covery. For even Maritain writes: ‘‘All religions 
other than the Catholic religion are, in more or less 
narrow and servile fashion, according as their meta- 
physical level is high or low, integral parts of certain 
definite cultures, particular to certain definite clinic 
climates and certain historical foundations. Only 
the Catholic religion, because it is supernatural and 
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proceeds trom the riven Heart of God dying upon 
the cross, is absolutely and rigorously transcen- 
dental, supra-cultural, supra-racial, and supra- 
national.’”* ; 

The Neo-Thomists make no claims to discovering 
something new and different. They assert, accord- 
ing to Maritain, “.... that I have striven to draw 
my inspiration and principles from the eveulving 
spring of his (Aquinas) doctrine and spirit. The 
philosophy, then, is finally true and complete re- 
gardless of time or place. Neo-Thomism 1s In 
reality Thomism, and Thomism is Medieval Scho- 
lasticism. 

The essential features of Thomism are a 80- 
called ‘“‘Naturalistic Theology” which was a re- 
vamping of the Aristotelian cosmology and theory 
of causation; a recognition of the function of human 
reason, but with definite limitations; a dualism be- 
tween Nature and Supernature, between God and 
Man; the transcendence of faith over reason and an 
appeal to Scriptural and revealed authority. Its 
essence is Christian Orthodoxy and its Humanism 1s 
non-scientific and medieval. 

Another answer to Modernism was that naive type 
of Supernaturalism designated as Protestant Funda- 
mentalism. The tenets of this philosophy are too 
well-known and widely stated to require extended 
consideration here. It is a syncretism of Pauline 
Christology, traditional Lutheran and Calvinistic 
theological concepts, Scriptural authority, evange- 
lism, sentiment, and fervent faith. Its exponents 
joined issue with both Modernism and the scientific 
method. There was to be no compromise of 
Christian faith and tradition; there was to be no 
reconstruction of religion. The orthodox denom- 


inations were torn by inner dissension over the so- 
called Modernist Controversy. It must be ad: 
mitted, we think, that theologically speaking Funda- 
mentalism won out, as is evidenced by the rejection 
of The Universalist Church of America by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and by the basis of union of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam, ‘“‘the acceptance 
of Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” Revelation, 
Scriptural authority and traditional concepts re- 
mained intact. The Christian world is dotted with 
resurgent evangelicalism and orthodox crusades. 

A third answer to Modernism, and the one most 
important for religious liberals, is that philosophy 
of religion labeled variously as Neo-Supernatural- 
ism, Neo-Calvinism and Neo-Orthodoxy. Its ide- 
ological fathers were the Danish philosopher, Soren 
Kierkegaard, and the German theologian, Karl 
Barth. Its leading exponents on the American 
scene are Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. In 
its American expression, it has been described as 
being socially and politically to the left and theolog- 
ically to the right. ; 

The most complete presentation of this philoso- 
phy is to be found in Niebuhr’s exhaustive work, 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, which appears in 
two volumes.’ Tillich’s chief work is the Interpre- 
tation of History. 
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To put it briefiy, Neo-Orthodoxy concerns itse 
with such conceptions as the absolute transcenden: 
of God, the finiteness and consequent sinfulness | 
man, the truths of the Christian Tradition, t] 
limitations of human history as well as its fulfi 
ment by means of the grace of God, and the ult 
mate necessity for individual repentance and fait 
It is a modern and scholarly reworking of the Cz 
vinistic and, toa lesser degree, Lutheran theologic 
positions tinctured by a type of medievalism. I[ 
influence has been felt in severa! American ur 
versities, notably Chicago and Columbia, as a for 
of neo-medievalism. There are expressions of it | 
Toynbee and De Nouy. | 

Let us consider its fundamental doctrines whis 
break sharply with the liberal and humanistic pos 
tions. It holds to the most metaphysical conce! 
of God possible; God is completely transcendent | 
nature and human history. Barth describes Hi 
as the ‘‘Utterly Other,’”’ wholly other than the n 
ural world of men and events. For Barth, “G 
is pure negation;”’ He cannot be expressed in hum: 
terms for He is,other than all we think. Or, to p 
it another way: God is always subject and nev 
object, an eternal agent or doer; He exists only | 
his act. According to Brunner: I can never kno 
God truly because He is a person, a subject. I cg 
think an object, but never a subject. ‘A subj 
is what exists as such for me only as he speaks 
me; outside this communication he remains a m 
tery: Either God is the Other One, the Whol 
Other One, not as a neuter, but as a person, or H 
not really God: and if He is the Other One, it is 
alone who can disclose His secret.’ 

But God is not only the Wholly Other, He is 
identical with Christ, for Christ was the Wo 
God as the Werd became incarnate in Christ, w) 
was “an event,” ‘‘the turning point of tim 
Writes Niebuhr: “In Christian faith the place 


Christ as both the revelation of the character of 
and of the essential nature of man (‘the seco 
Adam’) does justice to the fact that man can fi 
his true norm only in the character of God bu 
nevertheless a creature who cannot and must 
aspire to be God. The God who is his norm is 
as He is revealed in a character of human histo 
that is, in Christ. Christ is at once an historid 
character and more than an historical charact 
His life transcends the possibilities of history, 
it remains relevant to all historical striving, for 
historical goals can be expressed only in sup 
historical terms. If stated in purely historid 
terms, they will embody some contingency 
nature and history and set a false limit to the h 
spirit. This aspect of Christian Christology is 
understood by naturalistic versions of the Christi 
faith in which the “Jesus of history” becomes t 
norm of life.’ The perfect love of the life 
Christ, which was an incarnation of Divine 
and Judgment, culminated on the Cross. 
the point according to Niebuhr where the me 
of history culminates and ends. 

The third, and perhaps most important, aspect 
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»-Orthodoxy is its doctrine of the finitude and 
sequent sinfulness of man as man and his essen- 
need for redemption to find true freedom. He 
aught by a tyranny of “self-sufficient finitude;”’ 
sins by trying on his own initiative to transcend 
natural limitations, to overreach himself spirit- 


y. 

is Niebuhr states it, this is, ‘the distinctively 
‘istian doctrine that sin has its source not in 
iporality, but in man’s willful refusal to acknowl- 
e the finite and determinate character of his 
itence.’’® 

low then does man free himself from his self- 
osed tyranny? By means of Faith and Grace. 
sording to Niebuhr: ‘‘Grace represents on the one 
id the mercy and forgiveness of God by which 
completes what man cannot complete and over- 
ies the sinful elements in all of man’s achieve- 
ats. Grace is the power of God over man. 
ice is on the other hand the power of God in 
1; it represents an accession of resources, which 
n does not have of himself, enabling him to be- 
1e what he truly ought to be.’ 

The conception in Christian thought of a fulfill- 
it and completion of life by resources which are 
-man’s own, prevents Christian ideas of fulfill- 
it by grace from standing in contradiction to the 
-e fundamental conviction that human life and 
ory cannot complete themselves; and that sin is 
onymous with abortive efforts to complete them. 
is furthermore in consistent relation with the 
position that man perceives the completeness 
ond his incompleteness and the holiness beyond 
sin only by faith. For if it is possible to become 
ire of the limits of human possibilities by a faith 
ch apprehends the revelation of God from be- 
d those limits, it must also be possible to lay 
1 of the resources of God, beyond human limits 
faith. And this certainly is reinforced by the 
racter of the Christian revelation, according to 
ch God is not a supernal perfection to which 
1 aspires, but has resources of love. wisdam and 


ver, which come down to man. And yet this 
erience does not assure. complete atonement. 
» “whatever newness of life’’ flows from the ex- 
ience of repentence and faith is, when governed 
a true Christian faith, conscious of a continued 
ympleteness and a certain persistence of the 
itegy of sin. For this reason, the peace which 
ows conversion is never purely the contentment 
achievement. It is always, in part, the peace 
ch comes from a knowledge of forgiveness.’’!° 
‘he three orthodoxies, then, each present, in 
re or less degree, to modern man the same 
ity of authority, an infallible tradition, an 
ient institution, and an omnipotent deity. Here- 
the wandering and confused mind of modern 
n is supposed to find ready-made certainty and 
‘itual assurance. For faith reveals all things. 

is religious liberals, how do we confront these 
10doxies? What are some of the unpalatable 
8 about our situation? 

et us recognize at once that Modernism or ro- 
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mantic liberalism is a dead issue; it is no longer in- 
tellectually defensible. Let us recognize that by 
and large religious liberals today are intellectually 
confused and lacking a sense of direction. Let us 
recognize that salvation does not lie in simply re- 
working the liberal tradition or a return to the 
position of Channing or Ballou. We must realize 
that our plight along with that of other religionists 
is due in large measure to the fact that there has 
been no basic nor general reconstruction of religious 
concepts in the last hundred years. For only a few 
philosophers and psychologists of religion have 
attempted to analyze the factors involved in re- 
ligion and to devize empirical philosophies. In 
spite of the growth and refinement of the social 
sciences and the futile attempts of the Modernists, 
the ancient concepts of Western Christianity have 
remained intact and impervious to basic change. 

Religious Humanism staged a revolt and cast out 
the God of traditional Supernaturalism. Some 
Humanists developed such an aversion to the term, 
God, that an empirical study into its genesis and 
function was rendered well nigh impossible. The 
clergy divided into two rather unequal camps super- 
ficially labeled, Theists and Humanists. Each 
camp stoutly defended its own position with neither 
side granting any intellectual concessions and with 
neither’ side seriously attempting to examine scien- 
tifically and philosophically its own position. Since 
the many, both lay and clergy, identify familiarity 
of terms with an understanding of meanings, and 
since the religious humanists abandoned some of 
the traditional phraseology, they suffered some dis- 
favor and not a little misunderstanding. As the 
orthodox remain ever “standing in the need of 
prayer,’ we stand in the need of a scientific hu- 
manism. 

It is of significance that the three religious ortho- 
doxies cited and prevalent in our day all claim to be 
motivated by a humanistic ethics. The Neo- 
Thomism of Maritain identifies itself as ‘True 
Humanism.” Niebuhr’s greatest work to date is 
entitled The Nature and Destiny of Man. Protes- 
tant Fundamentalism claims to be primarily con- 
cerned with the salvation of man’s immortal soul 
and in aiding him to achieve his full stature as a 
“child of God.” 

Hence it is safe to assume that an increased 
interest in man is emerging in our day. The issue 
then, is what kind of religious philosophy will best 
serve to advance the human enterprise and give it 
meaning and direction? 

-We venture to suggest that the one really im- 
portant element in any philosophy of religion is its 
concept of man and of human life in general. A 
study of the genesis of religions will show that they 
are historic growths, accretions of ideas and prac- 
tices, beginning with a primitive and naturalistic 
quest for cosmic security and what constitutes ‘for 
any given culture group the good life. Leading out 
from this stage as the culture becomes more hetero- 
geneous and com)lex, they tend to develop a more or 
less sophisticated supernaturalism. Man is cut off 
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from the sources that sustain him; a cleavage de- 
velops between nature and supernature, between 
man and the gods. There are, no doubt, many 
cultural reasons for this phenomenon. However, 
not the least of these reasons is the rise of a priest- 
craft with its vested interest in the creation of the 
occult and the mysterious. The primitive ritual of 
the witch doctor and that of the Human Mass differ 
only in the degree of sophistication, not in motiva- 
tion and purpose. The purpose is to get maninto 
right_relationship_ with the gods. Primitive in- 
cantations and ecclesiastical ritualism are identical 
devices to symbolize so-called religious values and 
to preserve them intact. 

Western Christianity is beset by a mixed doctrine 
of man. Man is regarded both as a fallen creature, 
by nature and constitution a sinner, and as a spirit- 
ual child of God, a “‘little lower than the angels and 
crowned with glory and honor.” There is a pas- 
sionate belief in personal immortality and at the 
same time an equally passionate belief in the need 
for repentance, grace, redemption and atonement. 
There is a dualism between nature and supernature, 
the earthly existence of trial and suffering and the 
heavenly one of requitement, between God and 
Man. God is regarded as the source and embodi- 
ment of power, knowledge, wisdom and moral 
values. Man is impotent, determined by nature, 
with a limited knowledge and a tendency to sin. 
Even some religious liberals unconsciously accept 
this mixed doctrine and bear down heavily on man’s 
determined and sinful nature. They exalt the 
sovereignty of God and depreciate the possibilities of 
man. 

What then is required is a philosophy of religion 
with a proper estimate of mankind, a philosophy 
which will utilize the findings of the sciences, and 
particularly the social sciences, psychology, cul- 
tural anthropology and sociology. The traditional 
concept of man is the product of a pre-scientific age: 
it is primarily theological and theoretic, not an- 
thropological and empirical. From various studies 
of human psychology and behavior is emerging a 
new science of man. That the old concept is hal- 
lowed by an ancient tradition and sustained by emo- 
tional attachment should not deter liberals if they 
are sincere in their professed quest for truth. 


Moreover, the cosmology of this philosophy can- 
not be that of the ancients. We no longer share the 
intellectual world of the writers of Genesis, the early 
church fathers and the leaders of the Reformation. 
It just will not do to maintain that conceptions of 
God and man transcend the historical process; that 
they stand outside the contingencies of time and 
events, and are the products of a spiritual phenom- 
enon called “‘revelation.”” The little upturned 
bowl cosmos of the ancients no longer exists in the 

minds of men except “‘for religious purposes.” 

_ _ We know that the earth is a small planet in a 
Cosmos of astronomical proportions such as to 
stagger human powers of comprehension. We 
know that the small section of that Cosmos which 
we can study and comprehend manifests certain, 
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predictable behavior and order. We know that . 
manifests a process of creativity, growth and pas 
ing. We know that man was evolved from bas 
cally simple forms of life on the face of this plane 
and after aeons of time; that he bears evidences « 
his long and tortuous trek; that he is part of th 
process. 

Any concepts of nature, God and Man must tak 
account of this knowledge. Some religionists inte 
pret the process in moral terms; they find within | 
the source of human good. The natural and soci 
forces which create, sustain and promote huma 
life and good, they symbolize by the term Goc 
They consider this source of creative good prior t 
man in existence, time and purpose. Man, sinc 
he is a minded creature, tends to transcend th 
limitations of other earth born, earth sustaine 
creatures by means of a self-conscious awareness ¢ 
his status and destiny and to create values an 
ends. The type of thought which symbolizes th 
creative sources of life and good as God is calle 
Naturalistic Theism. The type of thought whic 
remains content with a study of man and his ques 
for the good life is called Religious Humanism. 

This philosophy must also adopt a genuinel 
humanistic ethics. What is required is a stud 
into the psychology of ethics rather than an ur 
questioned acceptance of the classical authoritaria 
tradition. As Erich Fromm states it: ‘‘In author 
tarian ethics, an authority states what is good fo 
man and lays down the laws and norms of conduct 
in humanistic ethics, man himself is both the norr 
giver and the subject of the norms, their forme 
source or regulative agency and their subjec 
matter.’”!' 

Authoritarian ethics are distinguished from ht 
manistic ethics by two criteria, one formal and th 
other material. Formally, authoritarian ethic 
deny man’s capacity to know what is good or bac 
the norm giver is always an authority transcendin 
the individual. ‘The system is based on an appea 
to authority and the subject’s sense of limitatio 
and dependence. Materially, the content of th 
good and the evil is determined by the pa | 
and is in the interest of the authority primari 
rather than in that of the subject. | 


The educational process of conformity begi 
early in childhood and by later life the reactio 
are more or less automatic. Obedience is prai 
disobedience is punished; conformity is good; no 
conformity is bad. _ S| 

Humanistic ethics, according to Fromm, “... 
formally is based on the principle that only ma 
himself can determine the criterion of virtue an 
sin, and not an authority transcending him. Mati 
rially, it is based on the principle that “‘good”’ 
what is good for man and “‘evil’’ what is detriment: 
to man; the sole criterion of ethical value bei 
man’s welfare.”’ 

“Humanistic ethics is anthropocentric; not. + 
course, in the sense that man is the center of t 
universe but in the sense that his value judgmen 
like all other judgments and even perceptions, a: 
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oted in the peculiarities of his existence and are 
eaningful only “with reference to it; man is the 
easure of all things.’ The humanistic position is 
at there is nothing higher and nothing more digni- 
d than human existence. Against this position, 
has been argued that it is the very nature of 
hical behavior to be related to something tran- 
ending man, and hence that a system which 
cognizes man and his interest alone cannot be 
uly moral, that its object would be merely the 
lated, egotistical individual.” 

However, ‘‘as many advocates of humanistic 
hics have suggested, it is one of the characteristics 
human nature that man finds his fulfillment and 
ppiness only in relatedness to and solidarity with 
3 fellowmen. However, to love one’s neighbor 
not a phenomenon transcending man; it is some- 
ing inherent in and radiating from him. Love is 
t a higher power which descends upon man; it is 
3 own power by which he relates himself to the 
rid and makes it truly his.” 

The greater challenge to religious liberals than 
at of the resurgent orthodoxies is their need for a 
nsistent, naturalistic philosophy of religion with 
oroper estimate of man and dedicated to helping 
n realize his potentialities. The orthodox in- 
tutions are too ideologically tied to an ancient 
idition and too emotionally attached to that tra- 
ion to achieve a genuinely humanistic religious 
proach. Religious liberals alone possess the in- 


tellectual freedom, if they also possess the moral 
courage, to develop such a philosophy and imple- 
ment it. 

Modern man is torn by inner psychic tensions 
and external, social forces. He lacks a rational 
faith based on human experience and human 
capacities. The old gods are retiring from his con- 
sciousness; the old faiths are but feeble candles in a 
very dark night and one by one are sputtering out. 
The time is long overdue for a religious philosophy 
with a valid interpretation of life and the psycho- 
logical and social forces which create human good 
and evil. The time is long overdue for the emer- 
gence of a religious fellowship, united by a genuine 
quest for truth, seeking an understanding and the 
enrichment of the human enterprise. Are we pre- 
pared to meet the test? 
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reading and Implementing the Universalist Faith 


ederick L. Harrison 


Se abcontrituns, speaking, we might question 
Paul’s contribution to Christianity, but I am 
re that none of us would question his right to 
eak on the subject assigned to me, for few people 
the history of the world have been as effective 
he in spreading and implementing the faith. 
ierefore I shall read to you a few sentences from 
rst Corinthians. 


“Even things without life, giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinc- 
tion in the sounds, how shall it be known 
what is piped or harped? For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle? So likewise ye, except 
ye utter by the tongue words easy to be un- 
derstood, how shall it be known what is 
spoken? For ye shall speak into the air.” 


It is not my part in this conference to define 
liversalism. It is quite apparent, however, 
at the first step in spreading and implementing 
2 faith is to define it clearly, accurately and in 
mistakable terms. This must be done, not 
perficially, but profoundly, radically. That is 
2 principal task of this conference as I understand 

Unless our faith is defined, there is no point 
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in talking about how we shall spread and implement 
VB 

During most of the nineteenth century, Univer- 
salism was a growing movement attracting many 
people to its fellowship. It was not a nebulous 
mass, but had shape, form and movement. I do 
not suggest that it had uniformity, but there was 
sufficient unity so that they knew what Univer- 
salism was. If they had any doubts, the other 
religious communions clarified the issue. All move- 
ments and institutions receive their impetus from 


an idea or ideas. If the idea becomes diffused, it 
loses its strength and the movement begins to die. 
Gathered momentum may obscure the fact of 
death, but it is none the less real. Unless the idea 
emerges newly clarified to give a new dynamic 
to the institution, rigor mortis sets in. The statis- 
tics of our church are those of a dying institution. 
The gathered momentum is losing its force. You 
do not spread and implement a dead faith, you 
give it a decent burial. But we are not dead yet. 
New ideas of Universalism have emerged from the 
old. If we can integrate them and express them 
before it is too late, Universalism may take on new 
life, greater than it has ever had before. Because 
I am confident that we can here achieve unity, 
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form and clarity for our philosophy and theology, 
I dare to offer some suggestions for spreading and 
implementing Universalism. My first premise 
then, is that we must unify and express our faith 
as the initial step in spreading it. If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who will prepare for 
battle? , 

Let us consider how we might spread the faith. 
Where shall we teach it? To whom? What is our 
field? Where shall we begin? If Universalism be 
truly universal, the whole world is our province. 
Our faith is not the exclusive property of the old 
first parishes and the descendants of those who 
first settled in America. Nor is it the possession 
of the Anglo Saxon race nor confined to the Ameri- 
can tradition in economics or politics. It is not 
for the learned or the saintly alone. Our faith is 
for the world and all who dwell therein, from the 
greatest unto the least, including the East and the 
West, the white and the black, Americans and 
foreigners, capitalists and communists. 

“Go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.’’ These words from the gospel 
according to St. Mark have been the command for 
the spreading of Christianity and may well be 
the command for the spreading of Universalism. 
However, the first part of this sentence has been 
more faithfully followed than the last part. It is 
not enough to “go into all the world.” That is 
easy. Preaching to “every creature” is another 
matter. My second premise is this: We must 
preach to every creature as we go out into the 
world, starting from where we are. 

Let us see what this involves. We might like 
to preach Universalism to the Russian communists, 
let us say. Surely they need a philosophy in 
which respect for the worth of persons is basic. 
The Russians might well point out that we in 
America have some fence-mending to do. How 
can we expect them to accept seriously our teachings 
about the worth of every human personality when 
they see how we push Negroes around, foster 
anti-Semitism, allow a large part of our population 
to live in slums and suffer from malnutrition, to 
say nothing of restricting immigration and shutting 
out displaced persons. We are in an ambiguous 
and embarrassing position, as the Rev. David H. 
Cole pointed out, when we go into all the world 
to work with displaced persons but shut our own 
doors to them. We are not ready to preach 
Universalism to the Russians yet. If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who will prepare for 
battle? 

This indicates that spreading Universalism in- 
volves putting our own house in order and our 
discussion must now take that direction. Are 
we, as a Church, ready to spread Universalism. 
Or is there an uncertain sound to our trumpet 
Can we preach Universalism to our own country- 
men? Are we in a position to do that much? While 
we employ people at our Universalist headquarters 
at the lowest salary levels we can get them to work 
for, what can we say to the industrialist about 
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the dignity and the needs of workers.? What ca 
the local church say about peace while its func 
are invested in war bonds? Unifying and clarifyin 
our theology and philosophy is the first step an 
the second is spreading it into ‘“‘me.” In an adu 
study class in our local church recently, we wer 
discussing the human values involved in rac 
prejudice: One woman reported refusing to rer 
her apartment to a Negro family. She_ saic 
“Theoretically I have no objection to renting t 
Negroes, but... .” Although she stoutly mair 
tained her belief in human brotherhood it was no 
a belief at all, but what she had called it, a theory 
Universalism must become for us not a theor 
which we see as a possible good, but a faith b: 
which we live. I offer you no panacea for spreadin 
Universalism, only the hard road of self-discipline 
“Let your light so shine before men that they ma: 
see your good work.” ‘Ye are the salt of the eartl 
but if the salt hath lost his savour, wherewitl 
shall it be salted.”” A large item in our disciplin 
will have to be a discipline of stewardship in orde 
that we may put at the disposal of the churel 
sufficient funds for the spreading of Universalism 
Another item ought to be the discipline of partici 
pation. It is an ominous sign that we are alway 
short of funds to do the work which needs to b: 
done and that only some twelve per cent of ow 
ministers are present at this Conference on Faith 
and Order. 

Now we are down to rock bottom when we t 
about discipline in personal terms. Evangelizin 
like charity, begins at home and in this case wit. 
each of us. The first objective in spreadin; 
Universalism can only be expressed in the firs 
person singular. Our prayer is to be “Thy kingdo 
come beginning with me.”’ 

Then we begin in ovr own churches to win o 
own people to commitment to Universalism an 
helping them to discipline themselves in it. Thi 
is the task of the church and its only task. Impl 
menting Universalism is not the business of th 
church but the business of Universalists. As ha: 
been said over and over at this conference, ‘Ths 
way to do is to be.” Radical religion is concerned 
with saving souls from their lesser selves and no 
with the healing of wounds. Dean Clarence 
Skinner has delineated this point carefully for u: 
in the opening chapter of his, A Religion for Grea 
ness. The Universalist Service Committee is doing 
a great and important work, but it is not the joll 
of the church. It is not radical enough. Thi 
immediate needs of our fellow men in Europe ar 
so pressing that we feel we must do something fo 
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e have a theology which if we can spread it will 
iminate war. All about us are people who are 
alping to bring on that war and they stand in 
2ed of our theology. If you want to spread 
niversalism, the task of the church is in converting 
1em to Universalism and whenever we try to 
aplement the faith we are dissipating energies 
iat should be going into spreading the faith. 
We most efficiently implement the faith not by 
ding but by being, not by binding up wounds but 
y making Universalists, winning men and women 
) a commitment to and a discipline in Universal- 
m. The way to spread Universalism then is 
1e method of Paul; evangelizing on the basis of 
pur personal commitments. Paul went up and 
wn the ancient world winning people to a theclogy, 
is theology. It is no coincidence that his letters 
re for the most part theological documents. He 
on people to a dynamic theology to which he was 
Reuvted and to which he had severely disciplined 


Further, if we are to function as a church, that 
eology must be clearly defined and we must 
iscipline ourselves as a church. There must be 
orthodoxy at least to the extent that we know 
hat Universalism is and recognize what is not 
niversalism. We then cleave to the one and 
hor the other. If Universalism is different from 
ethodism, that difference should be apparent 
. all the expressions and programs of our church. 
Je set up theological schools for training our 


‘o-operating With Other 


linton Lee Scott 


™XONCERTED action is a technique characteristic 
of our time. Men conspire with men of similar 
yurposes to make effective their own aims. Groups, 
yhatever their size or purpose, are effective only if 
ey consider intelligently the actions and reactions 
f other groups. On all social action fronts today, 
ll the way from the Village Improvement Society 
the most powerful nation, use is made of alliances 
d concerted action in order to bring aims and 
urposes to bear upon strategic points in the social 
tructure. 

In the earlier years of American Universalism, 
ur denominational fathers frequently took a bold 
tand in social reform. ‘They were not afraid to 
tand, and stand alone if necessary on issues of their 
lay. Ina simpler setting than that of the present, 
he individual and the group could, in that time by 

solitary stand, draw attention to a cause, and per- 
aps promote it. In our more complex world with 

complicated social mechanisms and its vast inter- 

lated interests, the chief result of standing alone 

3 likely to be that of standing alone. The John 

3rown’s of our day have their careers cut short 
yefore ever they arrive at Harpers Ferry. 

In the last forty years, Universalists in conven- 

ion assembled, have given majority voice to many 
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ministers. They should be teaching Universalism 
explicitly as well as implicitly. They should be 
training Universalists and converting, shamelessly 
proselyting. When our theological schools are 
considered sufficiently neutral that Methodist 
bishops accept ministerial candidates from them, 
we should see that something is wrong. If we are 
to spread Universalism, we must keep our colleges 
in the hands of men committed to Universalism 
which is not likely to be the case if they are Con- 
gregationalists or Episcopalians. Again, if we are 
to spread Universalism, the publishing arm of our 
Church must be in the hands of men who are 
committed to the spreading of Universalism. ‘THE 
CHRISTIAN LEADER should be committed to the 
task of winning and disciplining Universalists. 
The Publishing House should be operated on the 
basis of spreading Universalism and not on the 
basis of selling books and keeping out of debt. The 
policies of our journal and publishing house are in 
need of some soul searching if we really want to 
spread Universalism. How long shall the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound? Every office and function 
of our church should be subjected to a critical 
scrutiny in the light of our proposed task. 

When we have disciplined ourselves and have 
won our present constituency to a commitment to 
Universalism, then we shall need another three-day 
conference to discuss methods and techniques for 
evangelizing the world. I think we have enough 
to work on for the present. 


Liberal Religious Groups 


a high ethical principle. Had the insensitive states- 
men and the unheeding world taken seriously our 
moral pronouncements, things would not be in the 
mess they are at the present time. And all the time 
we have been striving, and educating, and resolving 
with meager results, we have been living in the same 
communities with other groups whose striving, 
educating, and resolving have been of a nature 
essentially like our own. We have neglected to 
strike hands with such groups. We have seldom 
even recognized them as our natural allies. 

The thesis of this paper is that Universalists in 
order to justify their existence, to use profitably 
opportunities at hand, and to be worthy of their 
heritage, must practice co-operation with groups 
whose aims are nearest their own. The laissez- 
faire policy practiced for the last half century by 
Universalists should be abandoned for a policy of 
vigorous co-operation with like-minded people. 
The criticism aimed at religious liberals, both by 
those who understand us and like us, and by those 
who do not understand us and do not like us, is 
valid. Universalists cannot refute the charge that 
religious liberalism in America has lost much of its 
dynamic, that its adherents, lay and professional 
have become casual in their loyalty to the liberal 
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mission, and that they have camped too long on 
the sites of ancient landmarks, reluctant to move 
on to fresh discovery and action. We have been 
somewhat like a gold miner who has found a rich 
vein of gold, but cannot bring himself to leave the 
scene of his discovery to turn his findings into the 
coin of the realm, and to put his treasure into circu- 
lation. In a world rapidly becoming universalist, 
we have become isolated, at once proud of our theo- 
logical distinctiveness and reluctant to join forces 
with those who are doing the work to which our 
professed faith should logically lead us. In such 
isolation are disintegration and death. 

Jacob Burchardt in his classic essay in cultural 
history makes the point that when a group desiring 
its freedom detaches itself it cuts itself from the 
only means by which freedom can be won, — asso- 
ciation with the community. Moreover when the 
group abandons the search for spiritual unity 
among its natural allies it is likely, in seeking rein- 
forcements of its position, to accept a mechanical 
uniformity. If this observation is true, and if it 
has any application to Universalists, perhaps our 
failure to search for spiritual unity among fellow 
liberals results in our repeated attempts to negotiate 
affiliation with groups which at best could offer us 
only an artificial uniformity. 

To date there has not been a sincere and intelli- 
gent effort to bring together for concerted action 
upon a common purpose a union of even the bodies 
which constitute the liberal groups in religion. For 
several years, there existed the National Council 
of Religious Liberals, composed of Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Reformed Jews, Hicksite Quakers, and 
Ethical Culturists. This organization was a volun- 
tary association of religionists sharing a common 
spirit of liberality in thought. Annual meetings 
were held at which the members listened to one 
another make speeches. It was only an association 
however, pleasant, dignified, and conducive to good 
fellowship, but without any purpose beyond con- 
geniality. 

This organization liquidated itself a few years ago 
in the hope that The Free Church of America would 
take its place. The Free Church of America, which 
was born to die, in its brief career moved away from 
the Jewish inclusion and attempted an alliance with 
evangelical Christians of alleged modernist leaning. 
Had The Free Church of America succeeded this 
larger affiliation would have been at the expense of 
cancelling out the more natural fellowship with the 
liberal elements in the American religious groups. 
In other words, it gave preference to the modernist 
Protestants which automatically shut out the lib- 
eral Quakers and the liberal Jews. 

In view of the fresh beginnings now being made 
by Unitarians and Universalists, “for closer co- 
operation between the denominations and progress 
toward ultimate unity of all religious liberals found 
both within and without the two denominations” a 
brief review of the Free Church of America project 
might not be altogether out of place in this presen- 
tation. At the biennial session of The Universalist 
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General Convention held in Buffalo in 1931, a 
overture was received from the American Unitaria: 
Association inviting us to appoint a commission t 
meet with a similar body of Unitarians, ‘‘to loo. 
into the practicability of uniting these two com 
munions for the common good.” This invitatio1 
was accepted and the Convention voted that such | 
commission be appointed. Seven Unitarians an 
seven Universalists made up the joint commission 
Before the first meeting of the joint commission, ; 
majority of the members had placed themselves o1 


record as not primarily interested in the merger 0! 
the two denominations. They saw fit rather tc 
devote themselves to the creation of a third body 
which was named The Free Church of America. i 
we cherish the hope for any action looking t 
Universalist-Unitarian organic union in the future 
the suggestion that this bit of unsavory history be 
not overlooked may have some value. It is the 
conviction of the writer of this paper that the dis. 
ruption of liberal religious forces caused by the 
joint commission of Unitarians and Universalist: 
who substituted The Free Church of America for the 
will of the two denominations to unite organically 
has not been healed after the fifteen years that have 
elapsed. 40 ; 
It is his further conviction, however, that in spite 
of the setback occasioned by the historic failure 
of The Free Church of America the will to unity is 
at the present moment sufficiently strong so tha’ 
the recent proposals for unity may begin to take 
form, provided that the commission members b 
chosen from among those whose minds are sym 
pathetic to this course. The time is long past du 
when a long term, comprehensive program fo 
joining together in organic union the Univers 
and Unitarian denominations should be adopted 
Our co-operation already successful in many specifi 
enterprises, should be aimed at an intelligent play 
to take the place of the hit or miss manner in whicl 
Universalist and Unitarian interests are now bein 
joined. 
Mention has been made of the desirability for cc; 
operating with groups nearest to us in purpo 
Gbviously a hearty co-operation presupposes somf 
degree of discrimination in the matter of yo 


those with whom co-operation is possible and profit 
able. Universalist co-operation with liberal fore 
by no means should be limited to groups technicall 
or avowedly, or historically religious. Drawing 
arbitrary line between religious liberals and oth 
liberals whose emphases are upon the free spirit a 
democratic methods we find that as Universalist 
we have more in common with many social acti 
groups than we have with organizations of Christi 
orthodoxy. Indeed some of us are embarrassed 
the identification of our church with church 
whose emphases are quite foreign to the geni 
of our faith. Not infrequently, we give financi 
and moral support through Protestant auspices 
the promotion of enterprises that are incompatib 
with our denominational aims and interests. F 
example, in my state, Universalists are gencrai 
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oposed to the use of public school time for sec- 
rian religious teaching. We try to educate our 
eople to see its dangers. Yet the Universalist 
‘ate convention makes an annual contribution to 


oney went through our denominational office to 
re Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
merica, which accepted the gifts and rejected the 
iver! What do Universalists have in common 
ith the aims and methods of the Foreign Missions 
‘onference of North America? Yet our Universal- 
t women for years have been affiliated with it. 

e have local churches which give more financial 
apport to local Protestant federations than they 
o to their own denominational program. 
| We do these things while all about us are im- 
rtant social movements and _institutions4 whose 
ork is essentially Universalist=that of making the 
ommunity a more congenial home for the human 

rit A SSS TEEN ree snpsoeer ences ene 
e seem to be on the way to some kind of planned 
iety. The form it will take will depend not on 
ientific production and distribution, or economic 
actors, or industrial techniques. ‘These are mat- 
ers already determined by modern technology. 
e one all-important consideration in whatever 
olitical and social order emerges will be the status 
persons. A planned society must have a unify- 
ig purpose. This can be achieved by either one 
f two ways; first, by the liquidation of those who 
ppose it, or second, by a spiritual integration of 
ose involved in the process. The neutrality of 
aditional religious liberalism provides no durable 
asis for a planned social order. The issues are 
ow being drawn. We shall have a world either 
ominated by some form of materialistic totalitar- 
ynism based on economic determinism, military 
ower, or Christian clericalism, perhaps a combina- 
ion of these forces; or we shall have a world in 
thich persons will be given primary consideration, 
nd all our affairs made to serve personal well- 
eing. The central crisis of our time, then, is that 
f value, and in this situatign the direction of our 
Jniversalist efforts should be clear. It will not be 
nough for us to continue to give general advice in 
onvention resolutions and in pulpit preaching. 
Jur co-operation should be with the forces, organi- 
ations, and individuals working in the interest of 
uman values. Our first duty, and our destiny are 
yith them rather than with the powers of tradi- 
ional Protestant orthodoxy. 

A large number of institutions organized and de- 
igned for democratic education and action are to- 
ay facing the crisis of value. Whether they are to 
ield to the pressure of undemocratic forces working 
n them or be given a fighting chance to fulfill 
heir orginal functions depends upon the degree of 
beral support they receive. In this crisis are such 
astitutions as the public school, the public library, 
ommunity agencies for recreation, the local press, 
he radio, the theater, the veterans’ administration, 
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the Urban League. In this crisis are such welfare 
interests as public health, amateur art and music, 
planned parenthood, and labor-management rela- 
tions. Not only are the aims of these and other 
groups compatible with our basic Universalist faith 
and vision, and therefore an appropriate field for 
our labors, but they, unless they have the kind of 
sympathetic understanding and support religious 
liberals can give, may be lost to the cause of freedom 
and democracy. 

_The suggestion is not that we forsake any of the 
high ideals we cherish, or that we lower our spiritual 
aims to the level of the commonplace. It is rather 
that we give substance to our faith in the concrete 
patterns of individual and social behavior which 
already are in the remaking in every community. 
Within the existing institutions of home, commu- 
nity, education, and welfare agencies the American 
way of life is determined. There can be no ethical 
religion apart from them. We are of one com- 
munion with all who strive to place human values 
above all others. The element of freedom without 
which the higher values cannot survive is threatened 
wherever men live today. Our world is so con- 
structed that freedom simply cannot exist without 
certain basic virtues such as honesty, decency, 
mutual helpfulness, sympathetic understanding of 
differences, and social justice. Such virtues are 
not on the periphery of religion, but from our view- 
point, at the very heart of it. 

Certainly no Universalist will insist that his re- 
ligion can be kept apart from the world of human 
relations. If society is planned for less than free- 
dom, there will be no private or parochial life for 
any of us. 


These lines are taken from Kenneth Patton’s 
The Church of Man. 

“T see the church of tomorrow set in the center 
of each community, the hub of the life of the 
people. 

The church will seek to serve the whole of man 
and the whole community. 

The church will not strive to save men from the 
world; 

It will save men in the world.” 


In such a mission, our church will find itself in 
concerted action with a vast and goodly company 
of co-laborers for the more abundant life. 

Now, if these observations and opinions do not 
offer sufficient scope for the discussion to follow, 
this further suggestion can be added as a footnote, — 
While talking about co-operation with other re- 
ligious Liberals, how about a little more co-opera- 
tion among Universalists? 


* * * 


We agree with Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, Chairman 
of the Baptist Commission on Religious Freedom, 
when he says, ‘“‘Recognition of the fascist govern- 
ment of Spain by the United States is too great a 
price to pay in order to gain a military advantage 
over Soviet Russia.” 
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The Work Universalists Should 


Mason F. McGinness 


1 i IS my task to focus our attention on “findings” 
that have come out of the discussion of the various 
papers presented on the section on Universalist 
Action. It is quite obvious at this point that we 
have not arrived at definite conclusions as a group. 
There has been too much to digest in the first 
place, and secondly, we have not developed effec- 
tive methods of arriving at group conclusions. 
And at this conference, 1 do not believe we can 
arrive at any clearly defined statement or statements 
of our position or of the covrse of action that we 
ought to take that will satisfy everyone. 

But out of these presentations and the discussions, 
there has come, I think, a clearer definition of our 
task. That is a distinct gain. 

In searching for that common denominator that 

inds us urto a Universalist fellowship in spite 
of our many word differences, we have discovered, 
I think, that it is our attitude of confidence in man; 
or as one statement presented in discussion has 
expressed it: — “lhe genius of our faith is our 
confidence in man and the human venture, and in 
the ordering universe of which he is a part.” 

Or as the late Dr. Bruce Brotherston used to 
say, time and again: “Man by nature is a problem 
solver.” 

With this confidence that man can solve his 
problems, our first course of action in our Universal- 
ist church is to determine, as the level of the local 
church, what those problems are in terms of the 
concerns of our peopie. 


If we do what we are, our first task is to know 
what we are; not what we ought to be; what we 
do in fact believe, not what we ought to believe. 
It is not heartening for some of us to have to do 
this. But there is no other way. Our education- 
al attempts, by and large, have not been made 
in this direction. 

Starting where we find ourselves at many different 
levels of both thought and action, with our confi- 
dence in the human venture, we can move ahead 
by developing in all of our churches methods of 
determining the common concerns of our people. 
This is probably what we mean by adult education, 
I am not sure. But I am sure that we need not 
a series of lectures, talks and the like called adult 
education, but a continuing method or procedure 
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Together Be Undertakin 


A ‘Findings’ report on the section on Universalist Actio 


of group searching at the heart of the church 
as to the nature of these common problems and 
direction of their solution in the light of scho 
ship, discovered and discoverable truth. 
I think that this is primary, our first n 
what we do together. | 
Although we do what we are, we also are w 
we do. There are things we need to do in on 
to be Universalists. Out of the papers and disé 
sion have come certain areas of concern requil 
action on our part. I shall outline these brie 
1. It is apparent that we here feel bet 


interested in effecting greater co-operation bet 

ourselves and other groups interested in the gs 
concerns as we are. While the discussions did | 
come to any conclusions, for example on orga 
unity with Unitarians, there was a genuine inte: 
in a far more effective functional co-opera 
between these two denominations than now exi 

2. We need not oniy to support the work of 
Universalist Service Committee as now constitu 
(but also to strengthen greatly this arm of 
church. “Universalism is action,” one gr 
agreed. Universalism is also service. 

3. We need experimentation in the many fi 
of our work, specifically establishing pilot proj 
im such areas of concern as education, group r 
tions, etc. 

4. We need a studied and careful approach 
real interracial and intercultural program, m 
our work as broad as our name. 
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Calling Connecticut 


The Mid-year Conference for Connecticut Uni- 
salists will be held at the Bridgeport Universalist 
urch Saturday afternoon and evening, November 
beginning at 2 P.M. 

fo make the conference of practical value as 
1 as inspirational to church workers, there will 
several discussion groups to deal with specific 
as of church life. Each group will have as 
der, a layman or minister who has explored and 
ueved something significant in that particular 
d. It is expected that there will be groups to 
isider church organization and management, 
ance (budgeting and canvassing), church school 
1 youth work, women’s activities, and church 
motional programs. At the evening meal, we 
l enjoy good fellowship and hear summaries 
she group conferences and catch some of the high 
its of the Conference on Faith and Order held 
October at Pocono Pines. 


Not only the chairman, but every member of the 
wd or committee concerned with these subjects 
urged to attend and to participate in the sharing 
experiences and plans. It will help greatly in 
. training of future church leaders if those poten- 
workers are present also. 
[he aim of the conference is to deal realistically 
h some of the vital subjects that concern church 
ders and to share with each other some of our 
it thinking and achievement. It will be vital, 
vill be practical, it will bring new life and progress 
your own church. But there has been no provi- 
n for absentee treatment. For your church to 
fit, your leaders must be there, as many as 
sible. Reservations for the supper should be 
ide by Thursday, November 11. Address the 
nister of the host church, the Rev. Raymond 
Scott, 85 Cottage Street, Bridgeport 5, Connec- 
at. The Chairman of the program committee 
he Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, minister of the Church 
the Redeemer, Universalist, West Hartford. 


‘Greetings From An-Out-Going and an In-Coming 
President 


Shakespeare has the King of France in All’s 
2ll That Ends Well say, “Praising what is lost, 
ikes remembrance dear.” 

This is the most satisfying way of keeping alive 
my mind the happy associations with the Univer- 
ist people of Connecticut. For I can, with the 
pest sincerity, testify to the friendly inter- 
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course, the loyal co-operation, and the spiritual 
uplift, experienced during the years I served as 
president of the Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion. 

It is my hope and expectation that the same 
consecrated devotion to the welfare of the Univer- 
salist church in Connecticut will continue in the 
future, as it has during the past years, and that the 
present officers of the Convention will be constantly 
encouraged and enthusiastically supported in all 
that they attempt to do. 

I extend my greetings and love to you all. 


Sincerely, 
J. Albert Robinson. 


Let us go back to work. This may sound like a 
cold greeting but if we use it as our slogan for the 
year we may become amazed at the warmth and 
depth of its meaning. As we take inventory of 
the assets of the Universalist Churches of Conn. 
we rejoice at the wisdom of our forefathers in 
providing churches and funds for operation. It 
is only when we turn the page to liabilities and 
see staring us in red letters ‘“‘No Strong Youth 
Organizations” that we realize how insecure the 
future can become. Youth is the only foundation 
upon which we can build and you and I are going 
to be held accountable if we fail to recognize our 


responsibilities. This is no time for lame excuses. 
Drastic action is the solution. Let us go back to 
work. 


Arthur I. Olson. 


CHURCH NEWS 
Bridgeport 
Rev. Raymond M. Scott, minister. 


Church services were resumed on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 12, after a seven week summer vacation period. 
Church School opened on the following Sunday. 
The last Sunday in September was observed as 
Loyalty Sunday with a dinner following the 
morning service. 

A full program has been planned in conjunction 
with the local Planning Council. The Men’s Club 
and the Young Adults’ Group plan to hold monthly 
meetings. The A.U.W. will hold meetings twice 
each month. The first meeting will be given over 
to business and the second meeting will be devoted 
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to programs of interest such as **Missionary work 
of the Denomination.” ' 

Our church is looking forward to the forthcoming 
Fall Conference of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention which will be held in Bridgeport on 
Saturday, November 13. 


Danbury 
Rev. John P. Christensen, minister. 


The Rev. John P. Christensen became minister 
of the Danbury Universalist Church as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. He succeeded the Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey, D.D. : 

Activities for the new season are soon to gain 
momentum. The Youth Fellowship will again 
have as advisers Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lincoln. 
Plans are being made for a busy winter season. 

The Sunday School, under the guidance of 
Wallace A. Parkhurst, superintendent, anticipates 
increased ‘interest and participation. 

The M.T. Club, the young adult group, is eager 
and ready to carry on the great work it has done 
in the past two years. Wilbur Omstead, president, 
promises a fruitful year. 

The Ladies Aid, with Mrs. Frank Rollins, Mrs. 
A. B. Olmstead, and Mrs. George Geigerich as 
officers, is ready to start its new season. 


Meriden 
Rev. George H. Wood, minister. 


Before the closing of the formal worship services 
of the church in late June for the summer season, a 
special out-doors church service was held at the 
Hall-Emmons farm at the edge of the city of Meri- 
den. A loud speaker system was used and the 
minister conducted the service by a portable altar 
on the farm lawn. A parish picnic followed the 
Sry ee which was attended by some hundred peo- 
ple. 

Church worship and Church School sessions were 
resumed’ on September 12. 


Plans have been formulated for the following 
special events in the near future: Rally Sunday 
with parish dinner, October 3; radio-broadcast 
church service, October 31; annual all parish fair 
and supper, Nov. 3. 


New Haven 
Burchard A. Royce, Jr., minister. 


1. We, last Summer, raised by special solicita- 
tion money to repair and paint the outside of the 
church, and parsonage. The members of the 
‘church are turning to cleaning, painting, and repair- 
ing the inside of the plant. 


2. The active Mr. and Mrs. Club is hearing a 
series of speakers from other faiths and races in 
the attempt to find a common denominator of reli- 
gion through which we can all work together. 
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3. The A.U.W. is exploring fields for | 
Action in this community with a view to 
something significant for New Haven. 


4. Five members of the newly-formed ¢ 
High Young People’s Group attended the ins 
at Murray Grove this summer. This was a 
entirely a Connecticut Institute, and was the: 
result of Field Work in the state last year. 


New London 
Gordon M. Harrington, minister. 


This summer was pretty much a job of ge 
organized. We did open the Church to 
London’s Labor’s League for Political Educ 
which brought us some publicity and a pla 
the statewide report of the Connecticut Feder 
of Labor. The fall program is to be devot, 
“democracy”? and my sermons will be so dire 
We are also going to have a series of public fc 
on the subject but their exact nature has n 
been finally determined. As of about ha’ 
hour ago, it seems almost positive that the fi 
will be on ‘“‘economic democracy” and “‘internd 
al or world democracy.” 


Stafford | 

Herbert E. Benton, minister. 

Old Home Day, Oct. 10. Special progra} 
the Sunday School. At church service the tru 
and officers of organizations will be ‘“‘prese 
to the congregation; morning sermon will be 
cussed by those present; dinner; recognitic; 
oldest and youngest persons present; plans of o 
zations outlined; singing school, to learn new h 
hour of fellowship. 

Food Sale Oct. 5. Bazaar, Dec. 8. 

Saturday, Sept. 11, the men met at the ¢ 
and gave it a thorough cleaning in preparati 
the opening service next day. 


Stamford | 
Ray D. Cranmer, minister. 


While the minister and family were enjoyin| 
vacation period in Colorado and California| 
Stamford church and parsonage were being b 
ened by a new paint trim. The work is no 
finished, but the church corner is already brii 
than during recent years. 

A new member of the church, Mrs. Jo 
Curry, has presented a new coffee maker fo 
church kitchen. 

Three faithful families have recently mov 
other cities and will be greatly missed, but 
coming into the church of young people 
spirit of enthusiasm has brought hope and 
that the year ahead will be one of growth in 
and in usefulness. 
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West Hartford 
Wallace G. Fiske, minister. 


feature of the beginning of the new church 
was an all-parish reception early in October. 
; was for good fellowship among the rapidly 
ing membership and to acquaint it with the 
is and program for the year ahead. The reception 
included the minister and family, the members 
he staff and the chairmen of each board and 
nization of the church. 

he new Director of Education is Mrs. F. E. 
ian) Bohman who brings to the church a 
background of training and experience in 
ious education, women’s church work, and 


ational program of the historic Center Con- 
ational Church, Hartford, and worker in the 
istian Activities Council of Hartford. 

he Fall Get-together for all church women 
mted as speaker Mrs. Rosalie A. West, Execu- 
Secretary of the Assc. Universalist Women. 
» first Parent-Teacher meeting presented the 
ses and program of the church school and 
ith groups and featured visits to the class rooms 
sre the teachers explained the aims of each 
rse. 

me of the most promising church groups is the 
ples’ club organized last year with the name 
erry Mates.” 


LAUNCH OUT INTO THE DEEP 
Wallace Grant Fiske 


\ minister and a contractor once visited a 
apidated house. The contractor was all en- 
isiasm which he very quickly saw the minister 


| not share. The minister was looking at the 
yed walls and the fallen plaster and was dis- 
waged at the sight. Then the contractor ex- 
imed, “‘Oh, yes, it’s terrible now. It looks like 
> wrath of God, but when I go into a house like 
s, I never look at the plaster or the paint. I 
1k at the walls, the construction and foundation, 
d I always visualize what I can make it become.” 
ter a moment of thoughtful silence the minister 
jlied humbly, ‘Please say that again and may 
id help me to be as wise a minister as you are a 
ilder.”’ 

That story has a significance for those of us who 
» concerned about the state of our churches. 
1at builder had insight and he could see what most 
us are inclined to miss. He could look beyond 
> outward appearance of things to the unrealized 
ssibilities within. Jesus had that capacity for 
ight, too. He wasi’t fooled nor discouraged by 
re appearances. He knew the cussedness in man, 
fraility and his laziness. He saw that. But he 
0 saw something else, something more important. 
. saw the abilities and the nobilities that had 
ver been stirred to life. Whenever Jesus con- 
mted a person he proceeded on the faith that 
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the deepest thing in him wasn’t the plaster but the 

construction, what he was made to be — not the 

paint but the power to become. He saw it in 

Zaccheus, in Matthew, in Mary Magdalene. He 

as what was in Simon and he renamed him 
eter.” 


Churchmen Take Note 


That’s a good thing for churchmen to think about 
as they tackle a new church year. The great 
problem for all of us is to get out of us what is 
really in us, to awaken the powers that are asleep. 
William James, the great psychologist, wrote a book 
titled “The Energies of Man.” He said that men 
habitually use only a small fraction of the powers 
they possess. He said that the average person uses 
only about 20 percent of his brain power. Per- 
sonally I think he was exaggerating but I am con- 
fident that we could all be more intelligent, more 
sensitive and more dynamically alive. We are not 
getting out of us what is in us — just a trickle 
getting through when back there is eighty per cent 
of our capacity asleep, as useless as if it were not 
there at all. Think of what might happen in our 
lives, in the life of our church, if we increased our 
output only twenty per cent, or even ten! The 
greatest moment in life is the moment we become 
alive, when something touches us, or when some- 
body comes to us and calls out of us the things that 
are really in us. 


The Thrill of the Larger Call 


One of the greatest themes in life is in the story 
of how Simon got to be Peter. One day Simon and 
his fellow fisherman came to shore after a long night 
of fishing and catching nothing. They were weary 
and discouraged. Finally Jesus said to them, 
‘Launch out into the deep and let down your nets.”’ 
Reluctantly they did and were astonished at the 
great amount of fish they caught. 

Peter learned that day the great lesson in Chris- 
tian discipleship we churchmen very much need to 
learn — the risk of it, the venture in it, the challenge, 
the disturbing, upsetting demands of Christian 
discipleship. Little do we realize the kind of leader 
we have attached ourselves to. Little do we know 
the inexhaustible bigness of this faith we have 
enlisted in. ‘‘Launch out into the deep!” It is 
still the most upsetting, disturbing factor in human 
existence but in it lies all the hope and promise of 
life. Over against all our inclination to keep life 
here, unchanging, over against all our tendency to 
live in the shallows, stop on the fringes, fish in the 
edges of life’s possibilities this eternal challenge 
keeps breaking in, upsetting our little plans and 
calling us to the “‘more’”’ that lies beyond. ‘“‘Launch 
out into the deep!”” That’s what Christianity is — 
a call to adventure. It cannot be mastered in ten 
easy lessons. You don’t outgrow it in a year or two. 
It has inexhaustible depths in it that keep calling 
us n and on to undiscovered worlds and unrealized 
C ‘tunities. 
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Pages from a Publisher's English Notebook Il 


Harold S. Latham 


AM asked frequently about my impressions of 
I the effects of the bombing on London. At 
first I was struck by the normal look of the city. 
The landmarks seemed to be in the accustomed 
places, and a quick, more or less casual glance did 
not at once register the enormity of the destruction. 
As I settled in, I began to notice things. Next to 
this building is a vacant lot. Ah, yes, a bit of 
rubble, too. Here is another vacancy, and here is 
a front wall only. So it goes throughout the city. 
Of course, there are some places where the devasta- 
tion is complete and staggering; about St. Paul’s, 
for example, large city blocks, any number of them, 
are laid waste. Looking more closely, too, I saw 
many windows boarded up, many with broken 
panes; many buildings with damaged roofs or 
patched up fronts, which are carrying on. Oh, yes, 
the bombings smashed up a great deal of the city, 
but the English have cleaned it up and it isn’t as de- 
pressing a sight as some of us feared it would be. 

One phenomenon of nature: on vacant lots, which 
once were covered by brick and stone, wild flowers 
bloom during the spring, summer, and fall in great 
profusion. It is really a beautiful sight to see, in 
the midst of London’s noise and confusion, these 
areas aflame with pink and yellow and blue. If I 
were a poet, I should draw some kind of parallel 
from this, something, I suppose, about the perma- 
nence of life and the impermanence of death and de- 
struction. But as I am not a poet, I will leave it 
to you to fashion your own symbolism. ‘This I do 
know, that it is a moving sight, these seas of color 
sown by no mortal hand in the midst of the city. 
All sorts of explanations are offered for these flowers, 
many of which they say have never grown in this 
part of England before. One is that the seeds came 
to London in the sand brought there for the sand 
bags; another that the birds brought them. 

These bombed spaces have served to solve one of 
London’s major problems; where to park cars. 
Many of these now are officially designated Bombed- 
Area Parking Lots and are crowded with cars all 
day iong. 

The ruins of the Cathedrai at Coventry simply 
staggered me. The immensity of the cathedral and 
the completeness of its destruction are probably 
partly responsible for the impression that it makes 
on one. Standing on what was once the cathedral 
threshold and looking across the mass of tumbled 

-stone and mortar, one has the impression that the 
ruin must have occurred centuries ago; that it can- 
not have had anything to do with the present era. 
It is devastating, it is terrible, it is educational. I 
sometimes think it should be left as it is, as a hor- 
rible monument to war. But it won’t be. A com- 
mission has already been appointed to work with 
architects on restoring the building as nearly as 
possible to its former state. At least, that is one 
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plan. Other groups want a more modern structu 
Whatever is finally erected there, I shall alwa 
have with me the picture of this acre of piled \ 
wreckage of what must have been an eloque 
testimonial to man’s faith. In a way, it is still ; 
eloquent testimonial to man’s wantonness. 

At Oxford, which I visited — and Cambrid 
too —I had the pleasure of dining at one of t 
colleges ‘‘in hall.’”’ This is an experience which 
am told not too many outsiders are so fortunate 
to have. There were several dining rooms in # 
particular college building where the men m 
They were beautiful rooms, richly paneled, glea: 
ing with silver. Here ten or twelve men gather 1 
their dinners. Dining is an occasion of considera} 
formality. The senior ‘Fellow’ — that is, t 
man who has been Fellow for the greatest numk 
of years — is the host and leads the conversatic 
Dinner began with a blessing in Latin; then f 
lowed the usual two courses of soup and me: 
When the meat course had been completed, t 
men serving the dinner, with a remarkably efficie 
swish, removed the tablecloth, exposing a beauti: 
mahogany top, in the center of which was placec 
gigantic silver candlestick. Then came the seco: 
blessing, something which I have never heard do 
before, and again in Latin, and after this seco} 
blessing came the dessert. I spoke to my he 
about this and asked the significance of the seco: 
blessing and why it was given before the meal 
finished. He could not give me any explanati 
he said that it had always been that way, but | 
did not know why. 

My host explained, too, that in a few mome 
the proprieties of the evening would require him| 
leave; that he would retire to the coffeeroom, t 
the rest of us would stay in this dining room for 
time and would then follow him. I asked him : 
the explanation of this practice, and he said tha 
was done to make it possible for some of the me 
bers of the dinner party to keep engagemen 
they had to; that no one might leave the di 
room until the senior Fellow had gone, and so 
senior Fellow always made it easy for a chap to 
part if, for any reason, that was necessary, by | 
ing promptly after he had finished his dessert. 

In due course, we went into the coffeero 
where our host was awaiting us, and there I m 
the acquaintance of the Betting Book. I had he 
of these Oxford Betting Books — they have the 
Cambridge, too —but I had néver seen oj 
Whenever a difference of opinion on a subject aril 
between two men of the college, it may be made ¢ 
subject of a bet, and if it is, the facts are writ 
down in this Betting Book and the results of 
bet later are recorded. Some of these Betti 
Books go back for over a hundred years and : 
valuable historical documents. In the handwriti 
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the participants, often people who have later 
some distinguished in private life, are entered 
azing arguments, some of them highly amusing. 
e that I recall was worded something like this: 
Ir. A bets Mr. B seven shillings sixpence that the 
mber of states in the United States is nearer 
rty-nine than forty-nine. Mr. A paid.” The 
eresting fact about this is that Mr. A and Mr. B 
: both well-known people, one of them now active 
government circles. 


On my trips to Cambridge and Oxford, I first 
w the prisoners of war. I had supposed that 
»se war prisoners would be confined, but such is 
tthe case. They are, I believe, limited as to the 
stance which they may go from their head- 
the 0 but they seem to be living quite normally 


he somewhat rural sections between London and 
university towns, strolling around freely, rid- 
bicycles, sitting in parks, and apparently leading 
comfortable existence. Most of the prisoners 
re brown blouses and brown trousers, and in the 
ddle of the brown shirt was a square of cloth of a 
ferent color. It is this big patch which dis- 
guishes them from other people. I asked 
ether the freedom accorded these prisoners was 
xr abused, were there any escapes. The answer 
s that very few made any effort to get away and 
it when they did, they were usually very promptly 
ee To escape from England is not quite so 
‘y as it would be to escape from this country. 
. decided while I was in Oxford to visit John 
isefield, who lives in a little town about nine 
es from the university city. We had no trouble 
ding the town, and once arrived there we had 
umed that we would have no difficulty in finding 
, Masefield. But such indeed did not prove 
be the case. No one seemed to know exactly 
ere he lived. We asked repeatedly. On one 
asion, we saw two nice looking gray haired 
men coming up the street of this village. ‘Surely 
y will know,” I said. So we stopped the car and 
astioned them. ‘‘Masefield, ’oos ’ee, a farmer?” 
» of them asked in reply to our request for direc- 
as. ‘No, John Masefield, the poet laureate,”’ 
replied. ‘Never ’eard of ’im’’ the lady coun- 
ad, and went off wagging her head in slight in- 
nation. We drove on for a few blocks, and then 
saw two men in the uniform of Italian prisoners 
war. ‘They’ll know where Masefield lives” my 
glish companion remarked, and sure enough 
y did. They gave us precise instructions as to 
vy to reach his place, and it then developed that 
2n we had spoken to the two elderly women we 
e standing right in the driveway that led into 
Masefield grounds. “Verily, a prophet is not 
hout honor save in his own country.” 
Aasefield lives in a large rambling house on the 
ks of the Thames, surrounded by beautiful 
dens and green lawns, just the sort of place in 
ch a poet laureate should live. We had a 
rming tea with him and with Mrs. Masefield, 
found them as always greatly interested in 
erican affairs. I expressed the hope that he 
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would visit this country again soon, that his many 
American admirers might see and hear him once 
more. He is a splendid lecturer, and he has much 
of interest to say to us. I am sure he would like 
to come and it is not beyond the range of the pos- 
sible that he may manage it. 


A few vignettes of the great city of London: 
Hyde Park on a Sunday afternoon, with thousands 
upon thousands milling around, listening to the 
soapbox orators. One of these denouncing in 
strong terms the Salvation Army, and in particular 
the accommodations that the Army offered in beds 
and living facilities. Twenty feet away, a speaker 
for the Salvation Army combating this attack by 
getting crowds around him to sing. Soon the 
strains of ‘“‘Rescue the Perishing’’ were completely 
drowning out the near-by vituperation. 

It was on this day that I learned that seats in 
London parks are not free. I had walked around 
until I was tired, and seeing a park bench decided 
to take a rest. Instantly a guard arrived and 
asked for my ticket. I told him that I had none, 
and he thereupon sold me one for tuppence. I sug- 
gest this as a possible source of revenue in this 
country. 

A fashionable London restaurant at lunch time, 
with the guests using their handkerchiefs for nap- 
kins, so short is the linen supply. A few places 
furnish napkins only for dinner. 

An old lady, dignified and richly dressed, sitting 
down and producing from her handbag a somewhat 
battered roll, and announcing, in that kind of stage 
whisper which carries all over the room, ‘I didn’t 
eat all of my bread for breakfast so I saved it and 
brought it along with me for lunch.”’ 

A hotel patron talking to his chambermaid: 
“They say it will take three weeks to get my laundry 
done. I have got some bars of soap. If I con- 
tribute one, do you know someone who could do my 
shirts in less time?”’ A ready acquiescence from 
the maid. It was this episode that suggested to me 
a similar way out of my predicament. I had gone 
to England forewarned about soap and had taken 
along a supply, with some of which I was able to 
persuade my maid to do my laundry each week. 

The opening of the Benjamin Franklin House by 
the wife of the American ambassador. This was 
the house that Franklin lived in during his London 
residence. It has recently been acquired by a 
society working for a better understanding between 
England and the United States. There were 
crowds of people present, and some of the more 
distinguished guests were given Wedgwood medal- 
lions of Franklin. Allan Nevins, our own author 
and educator, who was attached at the time to the 
American Embassy in a cultural capacity, and 
whose guest I was at this affair, received one of these 

A literary cocktail party, where I was put in my 
place by an author who shall be nameless. My 
company had on previous occasions declined to 
undertake the publication of her work. She saw 
me at the party and made directly for me and we 
chatted over small things until there was a pause 
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in the conversation. Then I made so bold as to 
ask after her work. She replied that she was just 
finishing a new novel, and it was here that I com- 
mitted the cardinal sin. “If it should be free for 
American consideration, I should be very glad to 
read it,’’ I said. She fixed me with a steely eye. 
“T think we need not discuss business at this party,” 
she said. I said nothing more, but I hasten to add 
that early the next day her literary agent got in 
touch with me and submitted the book which I 
promptly declined. ; 

I am indeed very fond of the English people, and 
I think they are genuinely fond of us, and that both 
nations realize that they must stand together for 
the future safety and success of the worid. But 
along with this affection and understanding, there 
is in the English character a feeling of distinct 
superiority with which the American must learn to 
put up if he is to be happy in England. He must 
have a sense of humor and he must let it come into 
play. Bearing on this I remember hearing a group 
of English women in the hotel talking about a con- 
versation one of them had overheard between some 
visiting Americans. ‘“They were actually criticiz- 
ing us,” said one of these English ladies, “saying 
that we were not pleasant and hospitable to stran- 
gers. Inagine that, their criticizing us!’’ That re- 
mark just about sums it all up. 

And now, finally, a little about the book situation 
in England. My trips were made for two purposes; 
to visit established authors with whom I already 
had some contact, and to try to discover new talent. 
The first of these purposes was very successful. I 
had many favorable conferences with weil-known 
writers. The second mission was not so successful. 
Although I interviewed hundreds of authors and 
publishers and saw many new books, I found few 
new writers of importance. 

The reason for this should be, I think, apparent. 
It is too soon after all that England has been through 
for the new young writers to be emerging. There 
is a great deal of stirring around among the be- 
ginners, and in another year or so we may begin to 
see results. 

I did, however, discover one new novelist about 
whom I am very much excited and whose book, 
when it is published in the autumn of this year will 
mark, I believe, the arrival of a new talent of great 
importance. He is Jack Clemo, and his novel is 
entitled Wilding Graft. The title is taken from 
Browning’s lines ‘“The great gardener grafts excel- 
lence on wildings where he will.” Mr. Clemo’s 
story has to do with a religious conflict between 
two men, one a believer, the other an agnostic. 
The book, which has some of the qualities of Thomas 
Hardy, is laid in the clay-pit areas of Cornwall, the 
time more or less contemporary. Whether this 
particular novel is successful or not, and I think it 
will be successful because it has a magnificent theme 
and a magnificent climax, the author is certainly 
going to be a figure of stature in English literature. 

In the nearly twenty years that I have been going 
to England, I have noted one outstanding change. 
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In 1927, English publishers, and back of them t 
English public, were indifferent to American boo. 
A visiting American could rarely interest an Et 
lish firm in buying the rights of one of his books 
publication in England. Of course there were ¢ 
ceptions to this. Certain American writers ha 
always been popular in England, but by and lar, 
the English publishers were not impressed. Ont 
other hand, the American publisher bought near 
everything that his English publisher friend offere 
The American market was flooded with novels 
English lords and ladies. Now the situation is} 
versed. Many of the more successful novels 
England are American, and one of the first qu 
tions that the English publisher asks the Americ 
is, “What have you got for me?”’ Ina way, this 
a very good sign. Things will even off one of the 
days, and the better books in both countries will 
presented in both countries. But great progre 
has been made in breaking down the natural Er 
lish resistance. Americans are not so insular as t 
British. We will take good books or good me 
chandize without too much concern about t 
origin. The English are now receiving our boo 
and our plays with some enthusiasm. Our mov: 
they are beginning to suspect, and I am glad of 
as I think our films have done much to misreprese 
average American society. Our English cousi 
are now beginning to learn from our better boo 
what we are like, and learning that we are 
necessarily like our motion pictures, and with th 
better knowledge will come better understandi: 
and sympathy. | 
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1e Fathers of the Church 


A new translation — Seventy-two 
volumes. Six ready 


Cima Publishing Co., Inc. 
$5.00 per volume 


Two more beautiful volumes have 
en published in the series of seventy- 
‘0 volumes projected on The Fathers 
the Church. 


In one just published, are five of the 
orks of St. Augustine. In the other, 
2 two of the works and nine of the 
ters of ‘‘Salvian, the Presbyter.’’ 


Distinguished scholars make the 
inslations and furnish exceedingly 
le and interesting introductions to 
e different works. These patristic 
itings are source books of history. 
ey take us back to the fourth and 
th centuries when the hordes of bar- 
rians from the north of Europe were 
errunning what is now rance, 
iain, Italy, and Britain. They put 
‘into firsthand contact with the early 
ars of the Christian Church. We 
nnot commend too highly this stu- 
ndous project and the broad, schol- 
'y way in which it is being carried 
t. 


J.v.S. 


*parate Church and State Now 


By Joseph Martin Dawson 
Richard H. Smith, New York, 1948 
Price $2.50 


[f we disregard the palaver in the pref- 
2 and on the dust wrapper, this k 
1 piece of propaganda against certain 
jivities of the Roman Catholics. 
me readers (like the reviewer) will 
1 that the author has set up a bogy- 
n; others will sympathetically fol. 
7 the hue and cry: but in any event 
ding the book is well worth-while. 
pulls no punches. 


[he thesis of the book, based largely 
quotations from Roman Catholic 
ces (mostly from Europe) is that 
adherents to that faith are working 
ntlessly toward the unification of 
ch and state into an unequal part- 
hip in which the Roman church 
be on top. The book urges an im- 
diate united effort to head off that 
astrophe through an organization of 
otestants and Others’ (What 
rs?) bearing a long name, of which 
author is secretary. The general 
ctive is not so much to make a 
aration now, as the title has it, as to 
ch out that separation continues. 


pecific objects are to squelch re- 
sed time religious teaching; to pro- 
S the public schools against insid- 
3 demoralization; and to recall the 
testant who now represents the 
sident as ambassador to the Pope. 
3 would be expected,’”’ the author 
8, ‘sentiments -against the ambas- 
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sadorship are shared by and fully 
expressed by the General Assembly of 
the Universalist Church of America,” 
which ‘calls the Vatican ambassador- 
ship an ‘extra legal office’.”’ 


The author is a distinguished Baptist 
clergyman from Texas, —he is now 
executive secretary on public relations 
for the Baptists, north and south, 
white and colored, and has a notable 
record as a religious journalist. He is 
alarmed at encroachments on our sys- 
tem of separation of church and state, 
and fears that toleration is merely a 
negative and temporizing course. He 
would have us develop a militant op- 
position to what he conceives to be a 
sinister movement to undermine our 
institutions. He foresees a_ fascist 
state unless something is done about 
it, —i.e., apparently, join the organ- 
ization of which he is secretary. 

Baptists are traditionally free and 
independent but their tolerance of 
éther faiths is not the liberalism which 
Universalists stand for. This is a good 
Baptist book but hardly one to which 
many Universalists can give unquali- 
fied approval. 

C.F.R. 


This Life and the Next 


By P. T. Forsyth 

The Pilgrim Press 

Price $2.00 

Peter T. Forsyth was a noted Eng- 
lish preacher and scholar who died in 
1921. Now some of his writings are 
being reprinted. This is the first to 
appear. 

As the title implies, Mr. Forsyth is 
writing about the idea of personal im- 
mortality. He is not interested in the 
philosophical, the ethical, the occult 
arguments for personal survival. For 
him, the belief that Jesus brings un- 
dying life to his followers is enough. 
This Christian immortality is a re- 
newal of human existence. A “new 
motor is  installed.’”” The renewal 
brings a different sense of life’s values; 
it may happen to any person right now. 

There is no sympathy with men who 
are preoccupied with the next life. We 
should not consider how this life may 
affect the next. Rather our faith in 
that continuing life should have its 
profound effect upon this phase of our 
careers. The message is: Become im- 
mortal now! Be renewed and trans- 
formed now! 

Mr. Forsyth writing is stimulating. 
The words and the phrases seem to 
pour forth and tumble themselves to- 
gether upon the page. There is a 
startling abruptness of expression which 
makes the reader realize what must 
have been the power of the man as a 


preacher. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt 


Christ and His Gospel in Recent 
Art 


By Albert Edward Bailey 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1948 
Price $2.00 


_ Here is a book that should be in the 
library of every church school. It is 
meant as a supplement to the text book 


previously published under the title 
Jesus and His Teachings: the Approach 
Through Art. (Christian Education 


Press, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia). 


Anyone familiar with the work of 
Albert Edward Bailey needs no intro- 
duction. The book consists of thirty- 
two samples of the reactions of recent 
painters to traditional religious mate- 
rial, together with directions for study 
in general and suggested meanings to 
be discovered in each picture. The 
selections depart from the ideas usually 
associated with religious art. The in- 
terest of the painter is in relating the 
life of Jesus to contemporary times. 
With most of them, the general public 
is unfamiliar, and they have an arrest- 
ing quality. Artists like Uhde, Geb- 
hardt, Seligmann, Rodin, Hoffman, 
Beneker, and Gropper are represented. 

Lantern slidés of the pictures may be 
rented or purchased from the Bureau 
of Auto-Visual Aids, 1505 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

The book may be borrowed from the 
Loan Library of the General Sunday 
School Association. 

C.F.R. 


Questions Jesus Asked 


By Clovis G. Chappell 

Abingdon Cokesbury 

Price $2.00 

Clovis G. Chappell is a powerful 
preacher of the Methodist Church. 
The texts of these sermons are ques- 
tions asked by Jesus. Some of them: 
What do ye more than others? Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things I say? Who touched me? 
These particular sermons bear the 
titles: The Folks that are different; Be- 
ing Decisive; The Transforming Touch. 

There is little dogmatic theology: 
there is much encouraging and inspir- 
ing counsel. The illustrations really 
illustrate the thought of the preacher. 
Each sermon contains about two thou- 
sand five hundred words. 

These are not the elegant discourses 
of an “eminent divine.’”’” They are 
good samples of direct and powerful 


preaching. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles To 
Best Sellers, From The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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Association Of Universalist Women 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE WOMEN'S CONFERENCE, 
BAARN, HOLLAND 


Ten days before the opening of 
the World Council Assembly in Am- 
sterdam last August, more than fifty 
women representing sixteen countries 
met at Baarn, Holland, to discuss the 
“Life and Work of Women in the 
Church.”’ This topic might arouse 
no controversy in the western hemi- 
sphere, but ina gathering representative 
of the great divergence of practice and 
Opinion around the world, some basis 
of agreement seemed necessary. The 
conference discussed reports on this 
subject supplied by women of fifty- 
eight different countries; fina] recom- 
mendations will be made public later. 

This gathering provided a welcome 
opportunity to discuss the World Day 
of Prayer with leaders of women’s 
work in Hungary, Finland, Norway, 
Germany, France, Sweden, New Zea- 
land and Holland. 

Sue Weddell in her report of the 
conference, gives some intimate word 
pictures of the delegates and doings: 

“It was a truly ecumenical expe- 
rience even to the sleeping. We were 
all mixed up — a very good thing — 
and assigned to dormitories, some 
with as many as eight cots in a row; ... 
and no screens! . when Dr. Wu 
(of Ginling) came, we took the picture 
of our three presidents of women’s 
colleges. . . 

“In my room were two British 
ladies; Mrs. Bell, wife of the Bishop 
of Chichester, and Mrs. Barton. . 
Our fourth was blessed Mrs. Niemoeller. 
She and I were in one corner — very 
close — and the two others were 
under the windows which were flung 
wide open, day and night, letting in 
cold, cold blasts! and plenty of mosqui- 
toes! ... At night the last one in would 
pul out the light and then the two 

ritish ladies from their outdoor 
seclusion would say in very wide- 
awake sprightly voices, ‘Good night,” 
with rising inflection. Mrs. Niemoeller 
always said, ‘Guten Nacht,”’ and I 
chimed in last with “Sweet dreams.” 
The first night, Mrs. Niemoeller whis- 
pom to me, “I’m glad you said that 
ecause I learned it in America and 
I always say it to my children. They 
like it.” 

. . . “At the Baarn Conference we 
were fortunate in having several 
German women. One of them, Dr. 
Antonie Nopitsch, came with Mrs. 
Sibley and has been, through Mrs. 
Sibley’s influence, permitted to come 
to the U.S.A. to attend the U.C.C.W. 
Assembly. She has lost her entire 
family in the war, and, as she said 
at dinner one night, ‘I must work and 
work to keep my mind and _ heart 
busy so I won’t think too much.’ 
She is Director of Service for Mothers, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Bavar- 
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ia. She operates a printing office as 
a money-making project for the wom- 
en, and showed me a Christian 
calendar which, she said, was published 
up to 1943 without interference from 
Hitler and also without the quotations 
from Hitler which they had been urged 
to include. It was revealed in the 
course of the conversation that they 
could not print the calendar this 
year unless paper could be sent in 
to them. Paper in Germany is very 
scarce and expensive. I told her of 
the possibility of sending paper from 
some of the World Day of Prayer 
funds in the U.S.A. . . . They need 
twenty tons or any part of that 
amount that is possible. Mrs. Sibley 
suggested that if the allocation is 
made, a roll of paper be put into 
Dr. Nopitsch’s hands at the U.C.C.W. 
Assembly as a symbol of the gift. 

“, . . We were at Baarn on August 
15, the first anniversary of the birth 
of two new nations, India and Paki- 
stan. .. . At the evening prayer service 
led by Mrs. Warren of New Zealand, 
a beautiful prayer was offered for 
these two lands.” 


NEW DOCUMENTARY RADIO 
SHOW TO BE SPONSORED IN 
CHICAGO 


A new type of daytime radio serial 
that in time may affect the welfare of 
listeners throughout the country, will 
be given a thirteen week trial airing 
on Chicago’s NBC outlet, WMAQ, 
starting Monday, October 18. It will 
be called, “It’s Your Life.” 

Taking on national significance be- 
cause of its health benefit potential 
and because it well may set a pattern 
for other community groups to follow, 
“It’s Your Life” will be a fifteen 
minute documentary heard Mondays 
through Fridays at 11:15 a.m., CST, 
produced by the Chicago Industrial 


Health Association, and 
by Johnson & Johnson. 
Production of “It’s Your Life’ is 
believed to represent the first time 
in radio that a program with a public 
service health objective, produced by 
a voluntary agency, is being under- 
written by a commercial sponsor. 
The program will be written and 
directed by Ben Park, producer of 
the prize-winning ‘Report Uncen- 
sored”’ series which dealt with Chica- 
go’s delinquency, prison-rehabilitation 
and_ housing problems. 
“It’s Your Life” will point up 
examples for better life and living 
through authentic tape-recorded inter. 
views with hundreds of anonymous 
Chicagoans who have experienced the 
problems of ill health. . . from child 
care to cancer, from accidents to 
alcoholism. 
About three hundred health and 
welfare agencies will be directly in- 


sponsored 


volved with the planning and produ 
tion of the programs. 


FALL MEETING OF THE ASS 
CIATION OF UNIVERSALI 
WOMEN 


The Executive Board of The Associ 
tion of Universalist Women held i| 
fall meeting at Pocono Pines, a quiv 
retreat among the autumnal hues » 
the Pocono Mountains, in easter 
Pennsylvania. : a 

Among the first items of busines 
was the appointing of committees fd¢ 
next year’s Biennial Convention. Follow 
ing were the appointments: Busines: 
Mrs. Arthur Webster, Mass.; Mri 
Alice Combies, Conn.; Mrs. Donal 
Evans, Ohio; Mrs. W. E. 
Maine; Mrs. Sarah Russell, N.* 
Elections: Mrs. Lyman Achenbac!: 
Pa.; Mrs. Phillips Thayer, Con 
Resolutions: _Mrs. Chester Polse:: 
Mass.; Mrs. Elon Salisbury, Washinj, 
ton, D.C.; Mrs. J. H. Miller, N.. 

The Rev. Horton Colbert, Directo 
of the UCA Department of Educatioy 
talked informally with the Boat 
concerning his plans and aims, I 
was again assured of the loyalty amt 
co-operation of the women’s orgainzi, 
tion. Dr. Robert Cummins, our Gene# 
al Superintendent, was welcomed ft 
an evening session of the Board, am 
discussed the present situation amo 
the aided churches in North Carolin. 


Reports were read by the Depar 
ment Chairmen on our projects, fina 
ces, promotion, field work, ard Socii 
Action program. The budget has bee! 
met, and our women have even 
reason to face the coming year wit 
confidence. The report of the diabet 
camps was especially interesting. Can 
activities were vividly portrayed bh 
colored slides, and Mrs. Shermaz 


lors, and the problems and joys of t 

many-sided camp program. 
Eleven members of the State Pres# 

dents’ Council were welcomed 4 


Mrs. Minnie Graham, Ohio; M 
G. A. Smith, Conn.; Mrs. Lym 
Achenbach, Pa; Mrs. J. H. Mille 


Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff was | 
President of the Council in place oH 
Mrs. Max Kapp, N.Y., who, thougy 
gradually recovering from her seriou 
accident of the summer, was unabl 
to attend. Mrs. John H. Miller wa 
elected Secretary. | 


i 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC 


THE FOLLOWING 8%’’ x 9¥’’ ADVERTISEMENT APPEARED IN FHE 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, DAILY REFORMER, SEPTEMBER 15, 1948. 


Are You Concerned About Your Child’s Religious Education? 


Do you know what is being provided for your child's ethical and religious 
needs in the present-day church school? All Souls Universalist, Unitarian 
Church is trying to meet the needs of children from 4-18 in its church school 
program. 


This statement is an invitation to all parents to review the courses 
presented here and if they meet with their approval, to bring their 
child or children to All Souls Church School for the fall term which 


begins Sunday, Sept. 19, at 9:30 am. in the parish house. 


Beginners—Ages 4 and 5 . 
COURSE OF STUDY: Martin and Judy 


These stories of Martin and Judy are centered around the drama 
of everyday things. They try to help the little child develop what 
Gilbert K. Chesterton describes as, ‘/The beginning of the praise 
of God,’’ namely, ‘‘the art of seeing common things in the sun- 
light of surprise.’’ 


Primary—Ages 6, 7, 8 
COURSE OF STUDY, Age 6: Animal Babies 


What child of six does not respond with spontaneous interest 
to the presence of animal babies of almost any kind? This course 
emphasizes stories of babies in the animal world, because the 
mystery of life is most dramatically revealed in the newly born. 
Through the medium of these stories it is the hope that children 
will feel the joy and power and miracle of being alive as well 
as understand better their own relatedness to all living things. 


COURSE OF STUDY, Age 7: A Brand New Baby 


Knowing the child’s curiosity regarding the coming of babies and 
especially their desire to learn the secret of their own births 
and the place they have in the family, this course is developed 
around the new baby in the home. Through this study it is 
hoped that the little child may begin to develop a correct under- 
standing of the beginnings of life. 


COURSE OF STUDY, Age 8: Growing Bigger 


To be growing bigger is an ever present yearning of all children. 
Growing bigger begins with a beautiful and wise story about how 
babies come. Refreshingly natural and vivid stories follow one 
after another showing the major steps all children must take as 
they advance toward maturity of character. Learning how to live 
a good life is presented not as learning to obey rules, but as 
something to be discovered by children themselves through their 
own observations of the results of their conduct. 


Juniors—Ages 9-11 
COURSE OF STUDY, Ages 9 and 10: 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky, and the Life and Times of Joseph 
Stories in beginnings of earth and sky have been gathered from 
ancient folklore and from findings of modern science, They repre- 
sent a variety of cultures and religions as well as a growing and 
changing scientific point of view. Through this study it is hoped 


that the child will gain a sense of communion with the rest of 
mankind. Leading up to an understanding of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian heritage which belongs to the liberal church, the Old Testa- 
ment story of Joseph and his 12 brothers is presented as a follow- 
up to the preceding study. In this study the universal problems 
of favoritism, deceit, injustice, pride and honor are dealt with 
as a part of the old story amd made real in terms of today’s 
living. 
COURSE OF STUDY, Age 11: 
The Beginnings of Life and Death and the Life and Times 
of Moses 

This study seeks to help the child understand how life began 
through a knowledge of early man and the fascinating story of 
evolution. It also tries to answer sonie of the questions of death 
and its relatedness to all of life. It brings the child face to face 
with the eternal questions to which all of mankind have sought 
answers. Following this study and continuing the child’s learn- 
ing in the realm of Jewish-Christian tradition, the life and times 
of Moses is presented as a dramatic narrative of a great hero 
of three living faiths, who lived and struggled through boyhood 
and manhood to help his people. 


COURSE OF STUDY, Age 12: Jesus the Carpenter’s Son 


Designed for young people, this story of Jesus is retold simply, 
reverently, spiritually, as a modern man grasping the larger out- 
lines of that great religious drama of long ago would wish to 
present it to a young person of today. Stripped of its mystery 
and supernaturalness there is nothing in this study of Jesus 
which may sometime have to be unlearned. It is the story of a 
young man who grew up in Palestine, as his fathers did before 
him, to become a great leader of his peaple through the in- 
spiration of the prophets. 


COURSE OF STUDY, Ages 13 and 14: Practical Religion 


A study designed to make a young person conscious of his place 
in the world community. It is concerned with the life situations 
which we all find in the home, the school, the community and 
the wider areas of the world. The course endeavors to help the 
young person think through his place and responsibility in and 
to the community life in terms of the ethical and religious stand- 
ards of the past gnd present. 


COURSE OF STUDY, Ages 15-18: Comparative Religions 


A survey course on the great religions of the world with the 
thought of comparing their strengths and weaknesses and further 
to find the universals in all of them which may help a young 
person become a real part of, “One World.” 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The purpose of religious education as understood in All Souls Church is to acquaint the child through story, music, meditation and dis- 
cussion, with the world in which he lives, and in which others have lived before him. Also to help him become a happy, worthy and alert 
member of society. We are not fundamentally concerned with dogma, doctrine and theology which tend to separate and confuse people. 
We are more concerned about universal living in terms of the good, the true and the beautiful. 

It is in thot spirit that we invite any parents and children of the community of Brattleboro and the surrounding area to join with us each 


Sunday morning at 9:30 for an adventure in living together. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


REPRESENTATIVE OF NEW 
ENGLAND FIRST PARISH IN 
CEREMONY HONORING 
OLDEST UNIVERSALIST CON- 
GREGATION WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHENIES 


Gladys White, a member of the First 
Parish, Universalist, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, is shown here turning the first 
spadeful of soil at the site of a monument 
to be erected in honor of Universalist 
pioneers in Belpre, Ohio. Miss White 
is flanked by members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist Church of 
Belpre, Ohio. The Belpre Church cele- 
brated its one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary September 26. Miss 
White was one of the Universalist 
Work Campers sent to Ohio last sum- 
mer by the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee. 


ALBION'S RELIEF WORK 


We are glad to announce that the 
Albion Universalist Church sent eighty- 
five pounds of clothing to the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee in February 

We are very sorry that this was not 
f{ncluded in the committee report which 
we published. 


ENGLE GOES TO URBANA 


The Rev. Earle N. Engle for two 
years minister of the Universalist, 
Church at Auburn, New York, ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Universalist Church of Urbana, IIli- 
nois, and began his new work October 1. 
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CHILD CARE CENTERS IN 
GERMANY 


The fall Friendship Program in Uni- 
versalist Church Schools has been 
planned for October 24, 31 and Novem- 
ber 7. It is concerned with the ‘“‘dis- 
placed”’ children and youth of 11 Cen- 
tral European countries, cared for in 
three centers in the British Zone of 
Germany, under the auspices of the 
Unitarian and Universalist Service 
Committees. Because of the great 
need in Europe today all are urged to 
share in this work for which we Uni- 
versalists have undertaken responsi- 
bility. A bulletin of information and 
a supply of offering bands has been sent 
to each school superintendent. Offer- 
ings will help to pay for food, salaries, 
educational materials and equipment 
for the three centers, and it is sug- 
gested that when possible pupils earn 
the money for their gifts. 

The offering may be sent to the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association for 
recording, after which it will be turned 
over to the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee. Each church will receive credit 
on the Unified Appeal, Universalist 
Church of America, for the amount 
turned in. 


KEITH MUNSON RESIGNS 
ANNISQUAM TO ACCEPT 
PALMER 


The Rev. Keith C. Munson has re- 
signed as minister of the Annisquam, 
Massachusetts, Universalist Village 
Church. Mr. Munson, whose resigna- 
tion takes effect January 1, 1949, will 
become minister of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Palmer, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Munson began his ministry in 
Annisquam in April of 1946 as student 
minister. In July of that same year, 
he was ordained to the Universalist 
ministry in the Annisquam church. 
Commenting on his ministry in Anni- 
squam The Gloucester Daily Times said 
in part: “Mr. Munson’s ministry in 
Annisquam has been distinguished for 
work with youth. Two youth groups 
were organized and have flourished.” 


LOVEJOY AT HUTCHINSON 


The Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy for five 
years minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Fort Plain, New York, be- 
gan his new pastorate at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, September 1. 


Tribute was paid to Mr. Lovejoy by 
Fort Plain Masons before his departure 
for his new work. At a dinner held in 
his honor last summer, speakers ex- 
pressed their appreciation of Mr. Love- 
joy “As a man, a Mason, a minister, 
and as a citizen.”’ 


FRED LINE RETURNS TO 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


Th Rev. Fred A. Line began . 
third pastorate here on September 
The Social Circle meeting on the th: 
was turned into a welcoming party - 
the new old minister and his wi 
The Line’s pantry was well-suppli 
with groceries and canned goods. ; 
September 20, a reception was held’ 
the church, honoring the Rev. Pa 
Ziecke, the interim minister and . 
Ziecke, and Mr. and Mrs. Line. Ra: 
services were held the last Sunday 
September, and World Communi 
Sunday was observed on the first Su 
day of October. 

Rev. and Mrs. William Roberts | 
Smith Center, Kansas, came down ?/ 
the occasion. Mr. Roberts was 
former pastor of the church. 


TUFTS ALUMNI TO SECURE 
PORTRAIT OF DEAN SKINNE! 


A special committee of the Tul 
School of Religion Alumni Associati) 
has announced that it is having a pd 
trait of Dean Emeritus Clarence Ru 
sell Skinner painted by the disti 
guished portrait painter Joseph | 

The committee made up of the Re 
Ernest A. Thorsell, chairman, Dr. 
burn B. Miller, the Rev. Gilbert , 
Potter, Dr. Roger F. Etz, the Re 
Bradford Gale, the Rev. William 
Lewis, the Rev. Donald G. Lothr 
and the Rev. Keith C. Munon hj 
sent out a brochure on this project 
the alumni of the school and friem 
and associates of Dean Skinner. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail-} 
able to aid college graduates| 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER} 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
‘men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


» Bethany Union For Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


L UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


| Offers the advantage of a com- 
ortable home to young women of 
1oderate means, both business wo- 
1en and students. The Union is 
rithin easy access of all parts of 
oston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
acluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


| 

Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 


| FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


: 


NEEDED AT ONCE COPIES 
Religion for Greatness 


BY CLARENCE R. SKINNER. 


. IF YOU HAVE A COPY YOU 
DO NOT NEED DROP A CARD TO 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR PAYMENT 
WILL BE MADE ACCORDING TO 
CONDITION OF THE BOOK. 
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Obituaries 


HERVEY H. HOYT 


The Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt died Mon- 
day, September 20, at his home, East 
Hiram, Maine. He was born Septem- 
ber 5, 1868 in Manchester, Wisconsin, 
the son of the late Edwin L and 
Amanda Foster Hoyt. 


He moved with his family to Pea-, 
body, Kansas, at an early age, where 
he received his early education and 
taught for a short period of time. He 
came East and attended Westbrook 
CaN DALY in Portland graduating ‘in 


In 1894, Mr. Hoyt graduated from 
Tufts College, where he took the Di- 
vinity course. In 1893 he married 
Minnie A. Rankin of Hiram. His first 
parish was at Methuen, Mass. He 
later held pastorates at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont and Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. Hoyt moved to Hiram, where he 
held a pastorate for several years, also 
serving the surrounding communities. 
His next two pastorates were at Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and Waltham, Mass. He 
then returned to Hiram, where for the 
past twenty years he has served Hiram 
and North Fryeburg. 


He was State Superintendent of the 
Universalist Churches for a time, and 
is a past president of Westbrook Sem- 
inary. In 1944 he was awarded a gold 
medal from Tufts College honoring his 
50th year in the ministry. He is a 
member of the K. of P., Hiram; Mt. 
Cutler Grange, Hiram, and is a 32nd 
degree Mason. 


Besides his wife, he is survived by 
one daughter, Mrs. Vera Bacon, East 
Hiram; a twin sister, Mrs. Helen Pres- 
cott, Peabody, Kansas; two grand- 
children, Elizabeth Pitman, East Hi- 
ram, and Helen Black of West Bald- 
win, and one great grandson, Harold L. 
Pitman of East Hiram. 


Funeral services were conducted by 
Dr. George E. Leighton, September 23 
at the Universalist Church, Hiram, 
with interment in the Village Cemetery, 
East Hiram. 


MRS. SARAH J. OBER 


Mrs. Sarah J. Ober died at her home 
in New Ipswich, N. H. on September 9, 
at the age of 91. 

She was for many years very active 
in the church in Nashua, N. H., being 
especially devoted to work in the 
church school, where she was in her 
quiet but insistent way the strong 
vital force which brought about the 
adoption of modern methods of teach- 
ing and administration. 

Surviving her are a son Harold Ober, 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., a daughter, Alice 
Ober, of New Ipswich, N.H., and two 
grandsons. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 


Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


The vestry and kitchen of the Cen- 
tral Universalist Church of North 
Yarmouth, Maine, have been repaired 
and renovated during the summer. 
The project included a modernized 
kitchen and new social rooms made 
possible by the replacement of the 
wood burning heating plant by an oil 
burner. 
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Widens Ga 


CATS FOR KANSAS 


Story and pictures by LeGrand. A 
hilarious “tall tale” from American 
folklore—how Gabe Slade, trader, 
brought a crate of cats to Kansas by 
steamboat, train, and covered wagon. 
“A fine, rhythmic yarn.” Ages 5 and up. 

$1.50 


To insure early 


GOING UP! 


By Jack Bechdolt. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. The fascinating story of ways 
of going up, from ladders to elevators, 
told clearly, understandably, yet with 


scientific accuracy. 142 illustrations. 
Ages 8-12. 


delivery, send you 


THE JUNIOR WISH ON 
PARTY BOOK AN APPLE 


By Bernice Wells Carlson. Illustrated by By Shannon Garst. Illustrated by Jon | 
Magdalena Tolson. Designed for chil- Nielsen. The adventures of Dale Walker | 


dren to use themselves, this provides the and her brother Larry, as the Waiker the 
“what to do and how to do it” for 24 family “follow the crops” up and down promptly. to the | 
gay parties. Ages 7-12. $2 California. Ages 8-12. $2 | 


ROSIE THE RHINO By Marion Conger. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. The whimsical, de- f 6 | 
lightful story of a genial rhinocerous who took a “day off” from the zoo, shopped for a hat, Universalist 
went swimming, and attended a little boy’s birthday party. Ages 4 and up. $1 


Publishin | 
MR. PLUM AND THE LITTLE GREEN TREE By Helen Earle Gilbert. Illustrated by = | 
Margaret Bradfield. When the little green tree he loves is threatened, quiet, gentle Mr. | 


Plum defies everyone to save it—even the mayor himself. Ages 8-12. $2 | 
House 

LI LUN, LAD OF COURAGE CAP’N DOW AND THE | 
By Carolyn Treffinger. Illustrated by Kurt HOLE IN THE DOUGHNUT 16 Beacon Street 
Wiese. The dramatic, stirring story of how a Story and pictures by LeGrand. The rollickin 
Chinese boy conquered danger and hardship sea adventures of the unforgettable Cap'n 
on a lonely island. Ages 7-12. $2.50 Dow, and how the doughnut came to get its 

hole. Ages 5 and up. $1.50 Boston 8, Mass. 
THE OWEN BOYS 
By Hazel Wilson. Illustrated by William LITTLE AND BIG 
Sharp. Adventure and mystery made summer Written and illustrated by Nell Stolp Smock. 
on the farm an experience Thad and Steve Animals little and big are shown on facing 
Owen would long remember. Ages 7-12. $2 pages—their diminutive and “grown up” ap- 

pearance, names, and sounds. Ages 2-5. 50c¢ 
COWBOY BOOTS JUST LIKE ME 
By Shannon Garst. Illustrated by Charles Har- By Ruth McKay. Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. 
gens. Authentic ranch life is the setting of “The bunny eats his carrots ... I eat carrots 
this story of how Bob earned the cowboy too.” Engaging parallels between young chil- 
boots he longed for. Ages 7-12. $2 dren and young animals. Ages‘ 2-4, 50c 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


LOCAL and DISTANT | 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


in Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
d New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
id girls working together under 
sxrmal life conditions. 

‘Courses of study offered on the 
gh School and Junior College 
vels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
ation for college entrance require- 
enis in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
' Secretarial Science, Business, 
ommercial Art, Fashion Design, 
edical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
cial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
‘ts. 

tend for catalog. Specify which. 

| WILLIAM C. GARNER 


- Headmaster and President 


Wanted 
Religious Education 
) Director 


he First Universalist Church of 


isau, Wisconsin, is seeking a direc 
of religious education capable alse 
ome secretarial work. Salary com- 
‘surate with abilities. 


_. For particulars, write to: 
tAINARD F. GIBBONS, Pastor 
504 Grant Street 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


y 


ember, 1948 


Notices 


NEW YORK STATE FELLOW- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 


The Rev. Earl N. Engle transferred 
to the Illinois Fellowship, having re- 
moved to Urbana. 

The Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy trans- 
ferred to the Kansas Fellowship, hav- 
ing removed to Hutchinson. 


Howard B. Gilman, Secretary 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COM. 
MITTEE 


October 12, 1948. Received on 
Transfer from the Massachusetts Con- 
vention, the Reverend James W. 
McKnight. 


Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 


BETHANY UNION BENEFIT 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance 
presents the Tufts Community Players 
in “GasLight,’”’ by Patrick Hamilton, 
at the Tufts Theater, formerly Jackson 
Gymnasium, Talbot Avenue, Tufts 
College, on Friday, November 12, at 
8:15 P.M. 

This program is for the benefit of 
Bethany Union, 256 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 

Tickets are $1.00, tax included. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN'S 
ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Univer- 
salist Women’s Alliance will be held on 
Friday, November 19, 1948, at eleven 
o’clock at Bethany Union, 256 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Following the business meeting, Rev- 
erend Clarence R. Skinner, D.D., Dean 
Emeritus of Crane Theological School, 
will speak, his topic being, “‘Life with 
the Skinners.”’ 

Please call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, CO- 
6-0240 on or before November 15 for 
luncheon reservations. 


Elsie G. Hurley 
Recording Secretary 


STATE UNESCO DIVISION 


The California Association of Uni- 
versalist Women has inaugurated a 
State Unesco Division. Believing edu- 
cation in the work and along the lines 
of Unesco to be an impelling need, 
the state president, Mrs. Sheldon 
Shepard, has asked the board to 
initiate the division and carry on 
education among our people. Laura 
Rate, of The People’s Church, Van 
Nuys, is state chairman. 


iH] = 


i Zooks af Remembrance , 


we Record the life history of your {lB 


church along with the names of those 
» whose gifts have benefited your church. 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories. , 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—1] a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 


Minister 


REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., 
D.D. 


Minister Emeritus 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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REV. CARL SEABURG 
NORWAY 
MAINE 


(Section 520, P.L. and R 


NOV. 48 


Brownie Blockprints for 1946 
Christmas Box Assortment 
20 cards for $1.00 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Please send 


boxes Murray Press Studios Treasure 
Selection at $ .90 


boxes Murray Press Box Selection 
at 1.00 


boxes Murray Press Special Bonus 
Selection ALES 


boxes Brownie Cards at 1.00 


boxes Christmas Wrappings at 1.00 


Please send .........-.-.-. cards from the individual 
Brownie cards at 5 cents each. 


Please send ............... cards from the individual 
Brownie cards at 10 cents each. 
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1948 Murray Press Christmas Cards 


In making our Murray Press selection of Christ 
mas Cards, we have wished to share with you th 
benefits of our purchases. Therefore, you wil 
find every selection a money value plus. Some 
cards are carryovers from last year but the majos 
ity of the cards are new this year. It is the only 
way we can express our appreciation to you o 
having purchased our Murray Press Studios card: 
in the past years. The number of boxes avail 
able in each selection is limited. Therefore, i 
would seem wise that you order your boxes a 
the earliest possible moment. We do not wish te 
have to write and say ‘‘I am sorry - out of.’’ 


Murray Press Box Selection 


No. 8493 
25 cards for $1.00 


